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engineers wanted a secret load 
moved to the middle of a western 
It weighed 230 tons. Time was 
nportant. How to get it there? 
a railroad? That was costly and 
Move it by truck? No truck or 
ever built would carry this load. 
vas decided to design and build a 
trailer — if tires could be found 
y the load. And the trailer had 
built in 30 days. Engineers came 
F.Goodrich with their tire prob- 

found just what they were 
ng for. B.F.Goodrich built special 
tires based on the desert tire 


iple developed previously by the 


worth of tires for 
one 30-mile trip 


ypical example of B.F. Goodrich development in tires 


company. These are wide-bottomed 
tires that don’t sink into soft sand. 
Tires that can carry a terrific load. 


Sixty-four big B. F. Goodrich tires, 
each weighing 220 pounds, were 
mounted on the trailer — eight rows of 
tires, eight in each row. The trailer 
was more than 39 feet long, nearly 17 
feet wide, and weighed 73 tons. It was 
built to carry a total load of 300 tons 
—the heaviest load ever hauled on 
pneumatic tires. 

Army tanks pushed and pulled the 
loaded trailer from the railroad siding 
to the desert. The load arrived safely 


and on schedule. Twelve thousand 
dollars’ worth of tires, still usable but 
made primarily for this one trip that 
may have shortened the war. 

This example of B.F.Goodrich 
ability to meet an unusual transporta- 
tion problem is typical of the research 
and development carried on constantly 
by the company. Research which means 
better tires for trucks, cars, airplanes, 
farm vehicles, and industrial equip- 
ment. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Touch Ti, 
B.F. Goodrich 


Skilled 


H an ds gand minds filled with practical 


experience, still produce the nation’s superior products. In 
spite of modern mechanization, the skilled worker gives the 
vital touch of added value. A part of the quality, which dis- 
tinguishes Republic mechanical rubber products, is put there 
by the honest workmanship of sincere men who build them. 
Belting, hose and other products for industry are in stock in 
your vicinity—see your Republic Distributor. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


DREADING HIS FIRE 


President Truman’s prolix message 
Congress lost its force in dispersion. 
e multiplicity of his recommenda- 
ns, most of which come under the 
ading of “unfinished business’ any- 
by, is writating to a Congress that is 
jiferent and irresolute. 
Some observers hold that Truman's 
wctice of deluging Congress is smart 
ategy; that, by so doing, he will get 
ion sooner or later on a majority of 
‘ proposals, although he’s not likely 
get exactly what he wants with re- 
ct to any one of them. And as re- 
rds the intrinsic features of many of 
em, time is not vital. The accom- 
qying item-by-item checklist sup- 
pris the view that, in time, Truman's 
lly will be high. 
Obviously, however, nobody is pleased 
ith the whole program, and Demo- 
atic leaders in Congress fervently wish 
at the Chief Executive would concen- 
te on a few proposals that he really 
nts, and put them on a priority list. 
00 many of his proposals, in the opin- 
of these critics, represent the desires 
special interests that do not bear di- 
psy getting the country back on a 
oductive peacetime footing. By check- 
g the list (box), you can form your 
yn estimate of the validity of this view. 


pgiam Brings Urgent Plea 


Whether or not Truman has put 
ongress in a false position, with his 
barge that it has retarded production 
’ failing to act promptly on more than 
score of recommendations dating back 
far as last June, the logjam on Capitol 
ill does typify something of a psycho- 
gical barrier to full recovery. The re- 
it is the President’s urgent request 
br an extension of price and rental con- 
ols, together with certain other war 
owers, and the continuation of food 
ubsidies beyond June 30. 

Although Congress, as a_ whole, 
pesn't seem to share Truman’s alarm 
et the inflation threat, these measures 
robably will be passed in a modified 
selective form. But, in the absence 
ample production, such controls are 
ly a makeshift. 


AX CUT, REGARDLESS 


Although President Truman said no 
page 17), a reduction in taxes on 1947 
dividual incomes from top to bottom 
certain. The bill will come along 
ter in the year. Tax policy makers 
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Statutory power for labor dispute 
fact-finding boards (Dec. 3, 1945); 
still dubious, and curtailed in any 
case (page 102). ; 

Full employment bill (Sept. 6, 1945); 
an emasculated version eventually. 

Increased unemployment compensa- 
tion (May 28, 1945); maybe, but 
of diminishing importance as time 
passes. 

Increased unemployment allowances 
for veterans (Sept. 6, 1945); 
maybe. 

Social security coverage for veterans 
during period of military service 
(Sept. 6, 1945); eventually. 

Raise in national minimum wage 
(Sept. 6, 1945); up to 55¢ or 60¢ 
by summer. . 

Retention of U. S. Employment 
Service offices in federal govern- 
ment for another year (Sept. 6, 
1945); probable. 

Establishment of permanent Fair 
Employment Practice Committee 
(Sept. 6, 1945); temporary exten- 
sion. 

Health and medical care program 
(Nov. 19, 1945); not soon. 

Application of price control to old 
houses (Jan. 21, 1946); dubious. 


What Truman Wants—And May Get 


Truman’s proposals to Congress on domestic affairs, the date of their 
original submission, and prospect of enactment: 


Extension of price control act beyond 
June 30 (Jan. 21, 1946); in some 
form. 

Continuation of food subsidies be 
yond June 30 (Jan. 21, 1946); 
probable, but depends on situa 
tion at later date. 

Universal military training (Oct. 23, 
1945); some training, but compul- 
sory feature will be severely mod- 
ified. 

Unification of armed services (Dec. 
19, 1945); yes. 

Comprehensive program of scientific 
research (Sept. 6, 1945); yes. 

Succession to the presidency (June 
19, 1945); not this year. 

Domestic use and control of atomic 
energy (Oct. 3, 1945); yes. 

Extension of crop insurance (Sept. 
6, 1945); yes. 

Stockpiling of critical materials (Sept. 
6, 1945); yes. 

Federal-aid airport program (Sept. 
6, 1945); yes. 

Repeal of Johnson act prohibiting 
loans to debtor nations (Sept. 6, 
1945); yes. 

St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project (Oct. 3, 1945); no. 


in Congress have a hunch that by then 
the inflation threat will not be so 
scary, and that Truman himself will 
come round. 

Meantime the joint committee on in- 
ternal revenue taxation is poking into 
particular angles. One of them is ex- 
emption, partial or entire, of dividend 
income in the hands of individuals. 
Another is calling on the Treasury to 
explain why its administration of Sec- 
tion 722, the highly technical section 
designed to grant special relief from the 
excess-profits tax to companies with 
unusually low income during the base 
period, has moved so slowly and re- 
sulted in so few tax refunds. 


DELAY PERILS U.K. LOAN 


Approval by Congress of the British 
loan is a rather certain prospect at the 
moment, but there’s hazard in delay. 


Even though the wave of interna- 
tionalist sentiment which has swept 
the country is the greatest in its his- 
tory, there is no particular enthusiasm 
for the loan on Eapitol Hill. Should 
such sentiment ebb with a disappoint- 
ing turn on the international affairs 
front, the present loan could be pulled 
under by the backwash. 

Dilatory action by Congress on the 
British loan will hold up the reciprocal 
trade program which the State Dept. 
is busily mapping. The British will be 
in no position to make binding com- 
mitments until the loan is a certainty. 


ECCLES PASSES TO VINSON 


Marriner S. Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board chairman, was among the first 
to admit that this week’s abolition of 
margin trading by FRB will do little 
to curb speculative activitv in the stock 
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tet. The action was taken more as 
feans Of dramatizing the inflation 
‘hlem—and to reiterate that the board 
if js virtually powerless to cope with 
resent situation. 
it was Eccles’ way of putting it up 
the Treasury Dept., whose methods 
yartime financing have produced an 
pectedly large expansion of bank 
dit, thus building up a stockpile of 
for the inflation fire. 
Secretary of the Treasu Fred M. 
son is now meeting with insurance 
utives and bank officials to —. 
pattem for future government fi- 
ncing. o- ’ 
The expectation in Washington is 
t Vinson will soon revise some of 
» borrowing policies of his predeces- 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who was 
quently at odds with Eccles 


PA NOW HAS A FUTURE 


When WPB disbanded early last 
owember, turning over to a mopping- 
» cew-the Civilian Production Ad- 


ministration—the chore of policing such 
materials as still required controls, much 
less postwar turbulence was expected 
than _ been encountered. And that’s 
putting it mildly. CPA had expected to 
start winding up its affairs Mar. 31 and 
bow out June 30. 

Now CPA boss John D. Small finds 
himself holding the bag. From this 
point on, more controls will be put back 
on than are taken off until prolonged 
shortages of materials and components 
clear up. CPA literally has been yanked 
back from the edge of a peaceful grave. 
Officials are not happy about it, but 
have no choice. They are asking Con- 
gress for funds to keep the agency in 
full operation until June 30, and are 
prepared to ask for more later to carry 
operations into the new fiscal year. 

This is CPA’s future, as CPA sees 
it at present. Because of the pyramid- 
ing effect of work stoppages, some offi- 
cials are talking in terms of expanding 
personnel to enforce compliance with 
inventory control, allocation, conserva- 
tion orders. But such action won't be 
taken if the strike situation improves. 


FSA SUPPORTERS RALLY 


Consolidation of all, federal credit 
‘agencies under an independent bipar- 
tisan board, though favored by the 
House Agriculture Committee, will 
have a long rest in the House Rules 
Committee. 

Friends of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration are fearful that enactment of 
the consolidation bill would kill essen- 
tial features of the FSA program. And 
Democratic leaders, who do not look 
with favor on a new bipartisan agency, 
can be counted on to let the bill lic. 

Republicans, in turn, probably will 
join with Democrats sponsoring the 
consolidation bill to block the Cooley 
bill, which would establish the Farm 
Security Administration on a_ perma- 
nent basis. In anticipation of stale- 
mate, Chairman John W. Flannagan 
of the House Agriculture Committce 
has introduced a stop-gap bill in order 
to give FSA another year of life after 
June 30. 

President Truman has kept out of 
the row, but it’s understood that he 


Manpower Wanted-—In the High Places in Washington 


With the ropes and sails of na- 
tional affairs pretty much fouled up, 
the skipper of the ship of state is 
now drawing much of the blame— 
more than employers, unions, or 
Congress. There are still those who 
say that Truman is doing the best 
he can, that Roosevelt couldn’t have 
done better, but this negative defense 
of the man in the White House is 
greeted somewhat impatiently. In the 
general griping, this is to be expected. 
@ Fri ip’s Woes—More signifi- 
cant is the Administration’s “cry 
baby” attitude. Truman himself is 
rather grim, but calm on the whole, 
and indian to be philosophical even 
now. He’s got more fortitude than 
several of the men around him, who 
apparently are feeling sorry that old 
friendships with Harry won’t permit 
them gracefully to depart from 
Washington. At the same time they 
complain that not enough men of 
ability (or men of more ability) will 
now come to Washington because of 
- hard work, low pay, and public 
abuse, 

Recent appointments by Truman 
demonstrate (1) that, in the main, 


he has to draw heavily on his friends, 
who rotate from position to position; 
(2) that in the present poverty of 
manpower fot high administration 
jobs, there is an opportunity for men 
ambitious to rise in public life, to get 
to the top quickly, if they have a 
tough hide. 
e For Example—We give you W. 
Stuart Symington, a fairly young, 
energetic businessman who came to 
Washington last June from the Em- 
erson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, as 
chairman of the three-man Surplus 
Property Board. It wasn’t very long 
before the board itself was disposed 
of, and Symington was the single 
administrator peat disposal. He 
turned in a creditable performance in 
organizing that much heckled opera- 
tion. And it was by no means a 
thankless task. Symington’s reward is 
his nomination as Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air, with the pros- 
pect that he will become the Army’s 
civilian head in the event of a merger 
of Army and Navy in a Dept. of Na- 
tional Defense. 

We give you Edwin W. Pauley, 
former treasurer of the Democratic 


National Committee and presently 
reparations commissioner with the 
rank of ambassador, who is now 
slated, if the Senate consents, to be 
Under Secretary of the Navy and 
eventually move into the position of 
Secretary James Forrestal. 
© Opposition—Pauley’s nomination 
is no surprise to anybody, but a dis- 
appointment to many. His confirma- 
tion will meet opposition on various 
counts, including his activity in be- 
half of California tideland oil in- 
terests. Observers put two and two 
together when, shortly before 
Pauley’s nomination, it was reported 
that Truman intends to shift cus- 
todianship of naval oil reserves from 
the Navy Dept. to the Interior Dept. 
It seems rather obvious that this 
move is designed to foreclose the 
question of propriety raised by 
Pauley’s oil holdings. But the record 
will show that Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold Ickes long has advo- 
cated putting all the government's 
oil in one barrel. It’s worth remark- 
ing, too, that it was Ickes who 
asserted the federal claim to the tide- 
lands. 
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Wishing for 
Better Heating? 


Stop wishing for better heating! No 
magic is required to turn that ob- 
solete apparatus into a perfectly 
balanced heating system. 


Modernization with the Webster 
Moderator System and Automatic 
Controls will assure comfortable 
heat at all times, under all condi- 
tions, in all parts of the building. 
Steam delivery to each radiator is 
“Controlled-by-the-Weather” to 
agree with exposure and outside 
weather conditions. 


In the Webster Moderator System 
there are just four control elements: 
an Outdoor Thermostat, a Main 
Steam Control Valve, a Manual 
Variator and a Pressure Control 
Cabinet. They assure the highest 
expression of comfort and econ- 
omy in modern steam heating. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... If you are planning on a 
new building or on modernizing an exist- 
ing building, write today for “Performance 
Facts”—a book of case studies, before and 
after figures, on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Address Dept. BW-1! 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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stands with Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson in opposing di- 
vorce of the farm credit units from the 
Agriculture Dept. He may have some- 
thing to say when he undertakes the 
reorganization of federal agencies re- 
cently authorized by Congress. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Vice-Admiral Emory D. Land, U.S.N. 
(retired), is clearing for action in a new 
command—as president of the Air 
Transport Assn. of America—amid re- 
ports that have made his appointment 
look like major news. 

In the choice of Land to head this 
organization of lustily individualistic 
U. S. airlines, Washington reads a hint 
that A.T.A. will look with favor on the 
pleas of transoceanic steamship com- 
panies that they be taken into the air 
business. This the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has steadfastly opposed. 

Neither A.T.A. nor the National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping will yet 
admit it, but legislation to permit ship- 
ping companies to own a big share of 
airlines stock is expected in Congress 
as soon as the admiral gets his decks 
clear. For one explanation, the airlines 
are looking at the thousands of repre- 
sentatives, ticket offices, and other fa- 
cilities abroad that the steamship com- 
panies could throw into a transocean air 
setup. 

Salty Jerry Land will take to the air 
as vigorously as he took to the sea and 
—less happily—to his Washington desk 
job as War Shipping Administrator. He 
learned to fly in 1922 and has worked 
for aviation in such posts as Assistant 
Chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, member of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and vice- 
president of the Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aviation. 

In leaving the government, the ad- 
miral announced that he was “war- 
weary”—a “Land story” that brings grim 
snorts from his hard-driven associates. 
(Land stories are famous. For a minor 
example, there’s the one about his greet- 
ing to the young wife of a staff member 
who attended that ship-christening by 
the Dionne quintuplets. The Admiral 
asked her if she “had come for in- 
spiration.”) At 67, Land plays a mean 
game of tennis, likes to fish, is an ardent 
party-goer. 

In A.T.A., Land will work with Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President Robert Rams- 
peck, former Georgia congressman, will 

ave Milton W. Amold, a_ brigadier 
general and recent acting chief of staff 
of the Air Transport Command, as en- 
gineering vice-president. 


I hs takes a long time to win 
an army of customers... 
It doesn’t take long to lose 
them. 


OP advertising and they 

forget you. Pricé or com 
petitor’s claims woo them 
away. You have to remind 
them constantly of your 
product—its beauty—its per: 
formance—its convenience. 


LOTTERS are about At+ 
as reminder advertising. 
They are seen not once—but 
many times—give more men 
tal impressions from each 
printing impression. 
LWAYS specify Standard 
Blotting and receive 
blotting of higher absorbency 
with superior finishes for 
printing and lithographing. 


STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Richmond, Va. 
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President Truman’s budgetary estimate of federal revenues totaling 
$31,500,000,000 in the fiscal year beginning next July 1 rests on one very 
important assumption: 

That labor troubles will be settled quickly enough for the country to be 
operating with a high-level economy throughout that fiscal year. 


This is a belief shared by the country at large. Nothing has happened 
yet to put this goal beyond our reach. But there is no excuse for being a 
nation of ostriches. We have been seriously set back. 

For example, the auto industry’s billion-dollar expansion has, in the 
main, not even been started. The industry can’t see its way clear to spend 
that kind of money under present circumstances. 

Without this expansion, many companies can’t reach peak production 
bogeys. They warned Washington, back last summer, that construction 
would prove a worse bottleneck than tin solder, castings, or manpower. 

This adds emphasis to the urgency of labor peace. Our probiem isn’t 
just evaporation of savings earmarked for new cars or refrigerators. 

& 

Shortages of materials and parts due to strikes are, naturally, fanning 

out in all directions. 


In addition to steel mills, some 700 companies not engaged in the pro- 
duction of steel have been closed because their laborers are members of the 
United Automobile Workers; more or less directly, 40% of all manufacturing 
is dependent on steel as a basic raw material (page 16). 

The packing house walkout, in addition to crimping meat supplies, 
affects production and distribution of lard, leather, oleomargarine, and even 
pharmaceuticals (with one eastern newspaper choosing to fear that lack of 
animal extracts used in Wassermann reactions will stop weddings in 33 
states requiring premarital blood tests). 

And more auto companies were shutting down production lines this 
week for want of glass (page 20)—-even though the glass strike had been 
settled. 

Supplies of parts are out of balance practically throughout industry, 
will remain so for some time even after strikes subside. 


Strikers are losing pay, and so are those thrown out of work by the 
cumulative effects of strikes, but spending goes on apace. 


Department store sales in New York City were 32% over a year ago in 
the week ended Jan. 19, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York reports. 


In some part, last week's sales rise is due to comparison with a storm- 
hampered week a year ago. But mostly it represents fierce demand—backed 
by a lot of ““hot’’ money, by desire to buy and hoard scarce goods. 


It will be well to watch store sales closely in mapping production and 
distribution programs. If strikes should persist on a large scale, retrenchment 
by consumers would show up first at store counters. 


s 
Over-all shortage of fats and oils at a time of low butter production 
adds to the scramble for bread spreads, shortenings, and salad oil. 


Late-season deterioration in soybean and cotton crops contributes. 


Trade interests doubt that the soybean harvest came up to the final 
government estimate of 192,000,000 bu. by many millions of bushels. They 
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insist it fell substantially below 1944’s 190,000,000 bu. The short cotton crop 
yielded about 24% less seed than in 1944. 

Pigs held back on feed with the slaughterhouses closed will put on a 
few pounds of fat, but this lard will provide only modest relief. There is 
little prospect of an adequate fat-and-oil supply until late this year. 
os 
Reports of a coffee shortage are without substantial foundation. 


Stocks of green coffee in the United States on Nov. 30 were slightly 
over 4,215,000 bags, close to three months’ average roasting needs. 

Beyond this supply, importers had bought 4,304,000 bags between Nov. 
19 and Jan. 9 under the subsidy program. This plan provides a 3¢-a-pound 
subsidy on as many as 6,000,000 bags (132 Ib. to the bag) to be imported 
by Mar. 31, 1946. 

Latin American producers are reluctant to sell, nevertheless, even at 
the subsidized price. This could ultimately cause trouble. 

Complicating the situation at the moment are (1) efforts to move sup- 
plies in wartime containers as better ones come back, (2) occasional shortages 
of certain brands, and (3) some frightened hoarding. 
. 
Prospects for the farmer have been revised upward in the last month. 


Declining prices in 1946—estimates ranged from 5% to 15%—are 
not as yet visible in any direction. In fact, cotton went above 25¢ a Ib. on 
the New York Cotton Exchange Tuesday, the first 25¢ cotton in 19 years. 

The average of all farm prices reached a new peak in December. 
Only in a few cases does there seem any likelihood of a decline until the 
prospects for 1946 production become more obvious. 

Demand for most meats will outrun supply for many months. There is 
the chance, however, that hogs may sell lower next spring when the large 
1945 fall hog crop begins to come to market. 
. 

The poultry-and-egg situation is the weakest in U. S. agriculture. 

Look for a decline in the price of chickens as soon as the meat packers 
get back to large-scale slaughter, for cheaper eggs as soon as the seasonal 
upswing in production starts. 

The Dept. of Agriculture estimates that chick production in 1945 was 
a record 1,597,421,000 against 1944’s high total of 1,288,491,000. 
Moreover, hatcheries’ orders for chicks are 26% larger than a year ago. 

Fairly severe culling of flocks is advocated by the D. of A. if a serious 
egg glut is to be avoided in the spring and surnmer. 
«¢ 

Money in circulation continued its headlong decline last week. In the 
three weeks after Christmas, the drop was almost $540 million. 

Huge as this decline would have been by prewar standards, it amounts 
to only about 2% now. With circulation still above $28 billion, a decline of 
half a billion doesn’t go far toward neutralizing the inflation potential repre- 
sented by all this cash. 

This year the main interest is in whether the post-Christmas low will be 
reached late this month (the normal seasonal low point), or whether the 
decline will continue to wash out some of the wartime rise. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest 
Week 
HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . ~ = *170.9 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)... 2... 6... cece c cece teen eee eeee 4.9 
Production of automobiles and trucks......... 2.2.20... cece cece eee e wees 28,465 
ineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $12,090 
Electric power output (million EL 5, -s. «: Gol pla cae ee neaieia Se eo a *4,150 
Crade oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)..... 2... 2.0.6 eee ee eee eee eee 4,606 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .. 2... 0... c cece eee eeeeees 1,917 
RADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 79 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........ 2... 2. ee eee eee eens 50 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)....................0005 $28,119 
t store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 13% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).....................-22eeeeee 20 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100).................44- 265.2 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 


Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 234.5 
eens GI, GEM)... cece ce scc cece ces $58.27 
{Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... ... 2... 6... e eee e eee e eee e eens $19.17 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...... 2... 6. eee eee eee eee eee 12.000¢ 
os... 0a. ces uvecsncatpedadacces $1.69 
+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... 2... 6. cece e eee ence e eee ees 3.75¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)......... 2.66. eee cece eee nes 24.71l¢ 
ca nineans a p66 40h so css ccdsvsesegepaeeeerece $1.330 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............20eeeeeeecceces 22.50¢ 
INANCE 
9 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)........... 00.0 eeeeeeeee 143.5 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)..............+.- 3.01% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........++++5555 2.53% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............65+ 1.00% 
) Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................. vain 37,728 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 68,220 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 7,296 
5,075 


Securities loans, reporting member banks.............. 2... 0-02 cece eee 


Other securities held, reporting member banks.....................6.0005. 3,367 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................005. 1,600 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 24,072 


Preliminary, week ended January 19th. +Revised. Ceiling fixed by government. 


Preceding 
Week 


$173.2 


76.5 
23,340 
$10,145 
$4,163 
+4,571 
2,011 


$28,297 
t—7% 
10 


264.8 
169.7 
233.8 
$58.27 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.69 
3.75¢ 
24.48¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


144.7 
3.03% 
2.55% 
1.00% 


3% 


37,384 
67,838 
7,242 
5,237 
49,133 
3,395 
1,330 
24,536 


Month 
Ago 


173.2 


62.8 
17,580 
$11,334 
4,239 
4,480 
2,061 


77 

52 
$28,557 
15% 


136.1 
3.09% 
2.60% 
1.00% 

3% 


37,974 
68,102 
7,241 
5,825 
48,827 
3,323 
1,441 
24,857 


1,161 
19,310 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 

52 
$9,613 
+17% 


228 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-5 % 


23,876 
28,191 
6,296 
940 
14,085 
3,710 
5.290 
2,265 


S8Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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Behind 
Te news is a lot better for every one July 1 
Farle: 
culated 
hour W 


s : We've put in more than 500.000 IM sili 
(ALA, NE YP 4 telephones in three months—and 


who's been waiting for a telephone. 


they're going in faster every day. 


4 
With hase But there are places where we have 


complicated switchboards to install 

—even places where we must build 

telephone WUes new buildings for the new switch- 
boards. In those places it will take 


more time. 


We're working hard on that job and 
aiming to give everybody quicker 
and better service than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


There's Good Music on The Telephone Hour . . . every Monday evening over NIC 
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he nation looked vainly for guide- 
t; this week to lead it out of the 
ass of labor strife in which its in- 
rial machine was bogging down and 
which flowed a creeping economic 
ivsis. Never before in our history 
so many workers (around 1,650,000 
nidweek) been on strike; never be- 
had steel production, the life blood 
manufacturing enterprise, been 
ked down to less than 5% of. capac- 


p of Only 34¢—Although a tan- 
of many reasons explained. why and 
such a state had been reached, it 
pained unresolved because the C.1.O. 
on in steel refused to pare its wage 
se demand by 34¢ an hour and 
companies refused to raise their 
+ by that amount; because the 
0. union in General Motors and 
corporation stayed 6¢ an hour 
t, and because employers and un- 
; in electrical manufacturing, com- 
nications, meat packing, farm equip- 
nt, and a host of other industries 

dnt bridge a narrow gap on post- 

; wage rates. 

chind the pennies were involved 
ie ally millions of dollars. Benjamin 
Fairless, president of U. S. Steel, 


®  BBulated, for example, that the 15¢- 
hour wage increase that his company 
10 s willing to pay—characterized as the 


rikes Paralyze U. S. Industry 


As life blood of steel production drops to a trickle, 
ing all manufacturing, C.I.0. and management face showdown. 
at packing seizure sets precedent for widespread take-overs. 


biggest wage increase in the history of 
the industry—would cost the corpora- 
tion $60 million annually. Comparably 
huge sums were at stake in other strikes; 
enough, perhaps, to make the difference 
in many cases between business opera- 
tions being recorded in red or black ink. 
e Challenge to Way of Life—But the 
worker on the picket line who was cast- 
ing a very long shadow across the nation 
was not concerned with millions. He 
had been told that the difference be- 
tween what his union was asking and 
what his employer was offering was only 
incidentally a difference in cents-per- 
hour. More importantly, he was in- 
structed by Philip Murray, leader of the 
great strike army, that the difference 
was a whole way of life. 

“An evil conspiracy has been hatched 
among American big business,” thun- 
dered Murray, which “challenges our 
very basic democratic institutions.” The 
C.1.0. fired its followers with the word 
that they were fighting against a nas- 
cent American fascism (financed by ex- 
cess-profits tax rebates “mulcted from 
the U. S. Treasury”), the first objec- 
tive of which was to destroy the labor 
organizations. 

e Retreated Three Times—The C.I.O. 
logic was simple, if not persuasive. It 
ran something like this: Strong unions 
are the inseparable bulwark of democ- 


ith counterparts from coast to coast, empty stock pens at Kansas City, cold furnaces of Republic Steel at Cleveland 
ify a deadend situation in labor-management relations laid on Washington’s doorstep for solution. 


racy. In retreating three times on the 
wage demand in steecl—from 25¢ an 
hour to 20¢, from 20¢ to 194¢, from 
194¢ to the acceptance of the Truman 
proposal of 184¢—the C.I.O. demon 
strated its willingness to bargain rea 
sonably. Management, on the other 
hand, by refusing to agree, demonstrated 
that it wanted strikes: a naked test of 
strength with the unions which it hoped 
to win and in winning to weaken the 
labor movement and thus undermine 
democracy. The motive Murray im 
puted to employers in all this was a 
desire “to place themselves above all 
laws and rules of equity and justice.” 

Many employers, contemplating their 
strikebound plants, could unhesitat 
ingly assert that if such a conspiracy 
existed they knew nothing about it 
Willy-nilly they were caught in the 
fight between big unions and big busi 
ness and were prepared, for the most 
part, to ride along with the judgment 
of the leaders of the business com 
munity who held that the time had 
come to take a stand—not for the ob 
jectives Murray attributed to them 
but against further labor encroach- 
ments into the province of manage- 
ment. 
e Showdown—And that was the way 
most business regarded the great 1946 
showdown—as a_ back-to-the-wall man- 
agement fight against the march of the 
C.1.O. to such power that it was begin- 
ning to believe it could have anything 
it wanted by merely growling and shak- 
ing its fist. Some business, indeed, saw 
a conspiracy, but of a distinctly differ- 
ent kind to Murray’s vision. 

Suspicion was deep in some quarters— 
planted and fed by the propaganda of 


—---— 


The steel strike, which this week 
plunged production of this basic 
metal to the lowest rate since figures 
have been compiled, brought the 
country face to face with the uncom- 
fortable realization of just how much 
of all industrial activity relies on iron 
and steel. 

Here are the biggest lines directly 
affected and their wage earners: 


Production % of Workers 
Workers In All Mfg. 
Iron, steel, and 
their products... 1,241,000 12.50 
Machinery (inel. 
electrical) ..... 1,351,000 13.61 
Transportation 
equipment (ex- 
cept autos)..... 525,000 5.29 
Automobiles ..... 331,000 3.34 
, Le 3,448,000 34.74 


@ More Hit Indirectly—These figures 
don’t tell the whole story, because 
several hundred thousand office work- 
ers in these lines also were affected. 
Moreover, hundreds of metalwork- 


ing companies that don’t fit exactly 
into the above categories were all 
more or less directly involved. 

All told, it is safe to say that more 
than 4,000,000 employees of manu- 
facturing industries were idle this 
week because of the steel strike or 
would be as soon as meager inven- 
tories of steel products ran out. (in 
many cases, it has seemed wise to 
close before depleting steel inventory 
so as to be able to reopen promptly). 
e National lenpact-Stieck were all 
but a handful of the plants turnin 
out iron, steel, and iron and stee 
products. These number about 400 
scattered through 250 communities 
from coast to coast. Their payroll in 
November is reported by the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute to have 
been almost exactly $100 million. 

But when the United Steelworkers 
walked out, they closed more than 


Steel Strike Affects Huge Share of All U. S. Industry 


the basic 400 steel plants. Tl. union 
has contracts with some 700 « sers of 
steel, and all their worke. wer 
called off their jobs. 

e Allied Plants Hurt—This ¢->yp of 
700 employers, joined togethc: in the 
Nonbasic Steel Coordinatin: Com. 
mittee, maintains that it is not jp. 
volved at all in the basic stec! wage 
dispute. : 

Not only did users of steel face the 
early need of trimming sail, but in 
dustries which supply the stec! mil\ 
were quick to feel the effects—tai 
and barge lines and coal mines, to 
name three outstanding examples. 
e Tires, Too—Most surprising of al] 
were the cases of companies affected 
which are not thought of as steel 
users. Included here is the whole tire 
industry, whose raw materials usual), 
are thought of as being rubber and 
either cotton or rayon cord. 

But there is also the braided-wire 

“bead” that holds the casing snug on 
the rim. Few tire plants now have 
as much as four-weeks’ supply of 
bead, some have as little as two, and 
the average is about three. 
e Inventories Questionable—T hose 
few steel mills not struck will supph 
customers with about 90,000 tons— 
just a drop in the bucket compared 
with the industry’s recent rate of 
about 1,500,000 tons weekly. 

How long steel users’ inventories 
will last was a moot point. Stocks 
are controlled, in theory at least, by 
Civilian Production Administration 
rules. However, the steel industry has 
been supplying close to 6,000,000 
tons of ingot monthly since the end 
of the war, and many observers doubt 
that actual consumption has been 
anywhere near that high. 
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the auto workers union in General being the “outstanding Catholic lay- 


Motors for a look at the company’s 
books, control of the company’s price 
policies, and the demand that com- 
pensation be based on ability to pay— 
that behind the C.I.O. wage demands 
was a carefully thought-through plot to 
take over the functions of manage- 
ment. 

e Red Herring?—These suspicions did 
not yield to the suggestion that the 
auto workers union had only been rais- 
ing some red herring issues for bar- 
gaining purposes, or to the knowledge 
that in steel the union had never agi- 
tated along these lines. While some of 
his followers saw Murray, who received 
the Msgr. John A. Ryan Award for 


16 


man of the year,” as a messiah leading 
labor in the hour of its great travail, 
others, mindful of the fact that this 
Scottish-born labor leader had been 
much influenced in the last five years 
by associates who are considered Com- 
munists, feared that he might prove 
to be another Lenin. 

Correspondents in America for Eu- 
ropean newspapers reporting the great 
“internal crisis in the U. S.” were care- 
ful, however, to make clear to their 
readers—who in the light of their own 
experience might consider our strike 
wave a prelude to bloody revolution— 
that the American government was 
stable and calm. Indeed, some citizens 


scanning Truman’s State of the Uni 
message (page 5) found it too calm, | 
lieving that some bold action by t 
Truman Administration was culled f 
It was clear, however, after the 4 
few days of the steel strike, that 
Administration was playing a can 
political game. 

@ Precedent for Seizure—It was inco 
ceivable that Truman, whose Dem 
cratic Party must maintain its allian 
with urban labor to stay in powcr, wou 
fail to use the vast resources of the fe 
eral government to keep the C14 
from going down to a smashing defe 
Although of questionable legality, the 
existed precedents for the scizure 

the steel properties and the payme 
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NESS 


jer government operation, of a wage 
», that would satisfy the union. 
wen the steel strike officially began 
12.01 am., Jan. 21, it was evident 
+ Truman would go this far if, for 
mple, the union would not go back 
york at the old wage scale after gov- 
ment seizure. 

aut seizure in steel was not the im- 
4igte consideration. The government 
4 over the meat packing plants to 
» a farmer-consumer bloc intent on 
toring the meat supply from inter- 
ing with the Administration's larger 
tical aims, and the meat seizure also 
je a current precedent that will be 
fyl in steel. 

Pressure on Congress—But the exis- 
ce of the steel strike put a pressure 
Congress to give the President: sub- 
tially what he wants in the way of 
i legislation and Truman is betting 
t the pressure will be strong enough 
set his fact-finding law (page 94) 


ugh. 

Vhether the string can be pulled 
yt tight without breaking is admit- 
ily a gamble, but, in order to give 
s strategy a chance to work, the steps 
paratory to seizing the mills were not 
en immediately. Once a labor meas- 
that the President finds satisfac- 
is passed, machinery to get steel 


DICAL CONSERVATIVE 


ilip Murray, president of the 
O,, president of the United Steel- 
kers of America (the official ab- 
wiation of which is U. S. A.), and 
member-in-good-standing of the 
nights of Columbus, has never both- 
‘d to change his own listing of him- 
asa Republican in Who's Who. 
tt as leader of the largest strike 
my this nation has ever seen, Mur- 
has been perhaps most objectively 
tibed as a_radical-conservative. 
ke term, hyphenating a contradic- 


i, means simply that he is pre- 


ed to use standard, radical tactics 


such as the national strike—to 
eve essentially conservative trade 


ion goals. Murray has no sympathy, 
example, with Walter Reuther’s 
ands in the General Motors strike 
a look at the company’s books 
da voice in the company’s pricing 


llicies. His only basic interest is 


img his union get more money for 
¢ steelworkers. To do that, however, 
‘is prepared to go to lengths that 
ght daunt a more revolutionary- 
aded labor leader. An interested 
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production resumed will go into high 
car. 

e Bidding for Public Support—Those in- 
clined to take a somewhat longer view 
of the labor situation could, with con- 
siderable cogency, ask what appreciable 
effect the fact-finding procedure, if ‘Tru- 
man does get it through, will have on 
future labor disputes. It was obviously 
of no use in the current crisis and no 
real reason was apparent to suggest 
that it would have greater value in the 
months ahead. If one or the other of 
the great contestants comes out of the 
present inbroglio sufficiently chastened 
to submit to the recommendations of 
fact-finders, a large degree of labor peace 
is assured anyway. 

But in the bitter propaganda and 
counterpropaganda exchange of the mo- 
ment, the point of the Truman strategy 
became almost academic. Each side 
vied for public support and at the first 
count of noses the steelmasters were 
pondering an editorial in the intransi- 
gently anti-New Deal New York Daily 
News, the country’s top-circulation 


newspaper which said “Fairless made a 
big mistake,” and ended by warning the 
president of U. S. Steel that he ‘can’t 
buck the President of the U. S., a power- 
ful nationwide union, and majority 
public opinion all put together.” 


and appraising reader of history, Mur- 
tay is aware that sometimes conserva- 
tive-minded leaders have started 
movements which arrived at goals 
never contemplated at the_ outset. 
He counts, however, on the manifest 
loyalty of his followers to keep that 
from happening to the C.1.O. 


llusory Balance 


Truman budget narrows 
the gap between federal income 
and expenditure, and forecasts 
future costs of government. 


With one eye on a restive Congress 
and the other on the 1948 elections, 
President ‘Truman has presented the 
country with the closest thing to a bai- 
anced budget that it has seen for 17 
years, even though the balance is an 
optical and statistical illusion. 

For the fiscal year 1947, which begins 
next July 1, Truman estimates federal 
expenditures at $35,860,000,000, a little 
better than half the budget for fiscal 
1946, and not much more than one- 
third of 1945’s $100,031,000,000 war- 
time record. 

Revenues for fiscal 1947 are figured 

at $31,512,000,000. In the current fiscal 
year, they are running about $38,609,- 
000,000, and in 1945 they were $46,- 
457,000,000. 
e Lower Deficit—This leaves an excess 
of expenditures over receipts in the 
coming year of about $4,300,000,000. 
While $4 billion is a thumping deficit 
by prewar standards—the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, for instance, went only 
$1,450,000,000 into the red in fiscal 
1938—it looks like small change in com- 
parison with the $53,948,000,000 fed- 
eral deficit of 1945. 

Truman concludes happily that the 

1946 deficit can be paid out of the 
Treasury’s cash balance, now bloated to 
$26 billion by the proceeds of the recent 
Victory Loan. In addition, the cash 
balance will provide money to retire 
some $4 billion worth of government 
bonds, cutting the outstanding public 
debt from $275 billion to $271 billion 
by July 1, 1947. 
e Nearer Peace Basis—The halt in fed- 
eral borrowing and the retirement of 
outstanding debt are statistical illusions, 
attributable to the fact that the Treas- 
ury will start fiscal 1947 with plenty of 
borrowed money on hand. But they 
highlight the fact that the federal budget 
is rapidly shaking down to a more or 
less permanent postwar basis. 

Truman’s breakdown of expenditures 
in terms of purpose looks like this (in 
billions of dollars): 


1947 1946 
Defense, war, war liquidation 15.0 49.0 
Aftermath of war.........- 10.8 10.8 
International finance ...... 2.8 2.6 
Other activities ........... 5.8 4.6 
Proposed legislation ....... 1.5 0.3 


e Future Decreases Dubious—Although 
Truman has allowed himself no more 
than the usual amount of figure-twist- 
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ing, this breakdown gives a deceptive 
impression of the amount by which fu- 
ture budgets will shrink. Only about 
half of the $15 billion earmarked for 
war and war liquidation will be allocable 
to the war just ended. The remainder 
will be used for maintenance, pay and 
subsistence, and other expenses of a 
standing army and navy. 

Similarly, the amount that is ticketed 

for the aftermath of the war contains 
$5 billion for interest payments on the 
debt, $4,.208,000,000 for veterans, and 
$1,585,000,000 for tax refunds. Interest 
payments and veterans’ benefits are 
likely to be pretty irreducible over the 
short pull. Of the tax refunds, about 
$800 million represents overcollection 
under the withholding system, and a 
similar item is likely to crop up in every 
budget from now on. 
e Normal Level Seen—In future budgets 
the amounts required for “other activi- 
ties’ —meaning principally the everyday 
functions of the government—probably 
will continue the rise already begun. 
aking one thing with another, Truman 
figures that expenditures will shake down 
(probably in 1948) to a permanent level 
of about $25 billion a year. 

lo service these requirements, the 
country now has a tax system . that 
will yield (Truman’s estimates) about 
$27 billion a year in prosperous times, 
and about $30 billion under maximum 
employment and_ production. This 
leaves scant room for tax reduction if 
Congress and the Administration really 
are determined to shoot for a balanced 
budget at any cost (BW —Jan.5'46,p15). 
e No Tax Reduction—To make his show 
of approaching a balance, Truman had 
to come out flatly against any reduction 
in taxes before the end of fiscal 1947, 


even in the wartime excises which are 
scheduled to expire automatically six 
months after the formal end of hostili- 
ties. Although he will be able to con- 
script some influential congressmen to 
fight for him, this probably is the shak- 
iest spot in his budget program. 
Revenue estimates for fiscal 1947 are 
based on the assumption that national 
income will be running a little below 
the full employment level, but Truman 
is counting on getting about $2 billion 
extra from sales of government-owned 
surpluses. In the first half of the year 
(the last half of 1946), collections on 
the corporate tax also will tend to run 
higher than the average because corpora- 
tions still will be making payments on 
their 1945 tax bills. 
e Source Breakdown—If things work out 
according to schedule, the breakdown of 
revenues by source, during fiscal 1947, 
will compare with past years something 
like this (billions of dollars): 


1947 1946 1945 1939 
Individuals ... 12.9 15.8 19.8 1.4 
Corporations . 8.2 12.4 16.4 1.3 
Excises ...... 6.3 6.3 59 E23 
All other. .... 5.5 5.2 5.6 }.2 
oe 325°: 7 eee. Ga 
Deduct social 
security ... 1.4 1.) Lae: - O85 


Net receipts 31.5 38.6 46.5 5.2 


In addition to his stand on taxes, 
Truman had a disagreeable—though not 
at all unexpected—pill to give banks 
and other investors that have been 
clamoring for a higher interest rate on 
government securities. The Administra- 
tion, he said, would stick to the policy 
of low rates and short maturities for a 
large part of the outstanding debt. 


New Car Maker; 


Motor circles buzz over 
ports that one big money gro 
will make Tucker Torpedo, | 
another will use Darrin desig 


Automotive circles, with never 
moment these days, are now buzzi 
over reports—or rumors—that tw 
dark-horse contenders are planning 
manufacture cars. 

Report No. 1 has it that West ( 
interests with big money have f 
a syndicate that is now negotiating \ 
the Reconstruction Finance Com 
Washington for the huge Dodge C 
cago plant, in which Chrysler by 
bomber engines during the war. 

This plant, the story goes, is wan 
for the manufacture of the ‘Tucker T 
pedo, a car of radical design evok 
by Preston Tucker, Ypsilanti (Mid 
engineer, and aimed at the $1,000 lo 
price market. 

Report No. 2 has it that « small 
designed on the West Coast by How 
Darrin will be manufactured with ld 
man Bros. backing for distribut 
through Allied Stores Corp.’s 70-odd 
tail outlets. Higher-ups in Lehn 
Bros. and in Allied Stores won't talk. 

The Darrin car is reported to m 
been roadtested, and though small, to 
not at all like the Bobbi Kar (BW 
Jan.12°45,p24). 


e Tucker Techniques—W ord of @ 


dickering for the Dodge Chicago p's 
immediately filled the automotive 
with purported technical details of ! 
Tucker Torpedo. A rear-engined at, 
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been cieseribed as a super-stream- 
Ld job, having—Cyclops-like—a single 
dlamp. 

While some features of a car de- 
ned by Tucker a few months ago are 
iniscent of the Cord, which he had 
nd in designing some years ago, 
+ of its aspects are entirely new to 
dom. : j 

he powerplant envisaged is a sealed 
_ with glycol-type cooling liquid 
ed in for the life of the engine 
tch, transmission, driveshaft, and 
rential are reported to have been 
pinated. 

owerplant Versions—Still in a secret 
be, the powerplant reportedly calls 
‘tremendous output per cylinder, 
valent to aircraft engine perform- 


ine story is that a two-cylinder unit 
\d produce upward of 100 hp. 
nother story is that the powerplant 
be an hydraulic mechanism with a 
tral pump which furnishes power to 
pI] subsidiary engines at each wheel. 
is rather reliably reported that Vick- 
Inc., big Detroit maker of hydraulic 
hinery, has been working on such 
erplants for many years.) 

ig Plant—The Dodge Chicago plant 
t is under discussion comprises a 
iber of buildings with greater total 
br space than Willow Run. Presum- 
a syndicate launching a new car 
uid not want all of it. 

f interest in connection with the re- 
t concerning the Darrin car and Al- 
fei i Stores was the announcement by 
sley Motors, Inc., that the Crosley 
. which before the war was dis- 
uted through Macy’s and other de- 
tment stores, will now be marketed 
ough dealerships as well as the stores 
V—Jan.19’46,p21). 
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¢ debut of two new hopefuls—the Kaiser and Frazer 
tomobiles—constituted a spectacle unmatched since 
he Roaring Twenties. Glamor and gladhanding key- 
ted a long-to-be-remembered preview party (left) with 


Birth of an Auto 


Kaiser-Frazer cars begin 
life at the Waldorf in a blaze of 
glory and public relations, and 
milling throng is impressed. 


The good old days are back again. 
In a jubilant atmosphere combining a 
Billy Sunday evangelistic meeting, a 
world’s series, a political convention, 
and a Tommy Manville wedding party, 
the new automobiles of the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. were launched last week 
end on a floodtide of prime aged Scotch 
littered with Corona-Corona cigar 
butts. 

Gala celebrations are commonplace 
in New York. But the debut of the 
new Kaiser and Frazer cars, dubbed the 
first 1947 model cars, reached an ex- 


citement level reminiscent, not of pre- 
war, but of pre-1929. 

@ Joe Frazer's Heart—“Out in the next 
room,” said Henry W. Kaiser in an 
emotion-choked voice to the advance 
guard assembled in the Waldorf 
Astoria’s glittering Jade Room, “you 
will see the heart of Joe Frazer. And if 
you ask what I contributed—I can say 
that my soul is there, too.” 

That was the theme. The counter- 
point filled it in. 

“Can you sell these cars?” 
asked a newly appointed dealer. 

“All you can give me, Mr. Frazer 
When can I have them?” 

“Soon, soon. And we'll give you all 
you want.” : : 

Detroit newsmen, remembering to 
day’s near-empty expanses of the great 
Willow Run plant where the cars will 
be built, wondered how elastic wer 
those words, “‘Soon, soon.” 

e Crowd Reacts—But their wondering 
were shortly submerged in the greater 
wonder at the crowd’s reaction. ‘The 
snatches of conversation were all un 

form ... “Beautiful cars” . . . ““Where 
can I get one?” ... “The stock will sell 
at 300, you'll see.” Investment bankers 
were as impressed as plain citizens who 
obviously were making first visits to the 
Waldorf. 

Enthusiasm reached _ its 
climax at a dinner at the Hotel Roos 
velt for 800 dealers, picked from 12,000 
applicants, whom Kaiser greeted with 
“Hello, partners.” The guests whistled, 
banged, rattled, and roared a favorite 
son ovation when Kaiser confided that 
he was “‘where he liked to be—’way out 
on a limb”. : 
¢ Out to Produce—“We're out to pro- 
duce 13,000,000 cars. If we don’t, we'll 
get darn near it,” he added. ““We’re out 


Frazer 


bubbling 


Henry Kaiser and Joseph Frazer (bald heads, left to right) 
doing a selling job on the press before opening their 
exhibit (right) to the public. And if jams (above) mean 
anything, the buying public didn’t need any selling. 


ee 


ROUGH RIDES FOR SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 


To prove that there are new cars and that they can take the punishment of 
prewar models, Ford releases a picture of its 1946 offerings splashing (left) 
through the water trough on the Rouge plant obstacle course. Not looking 
for engine trouble but for squeaks, a test driver goes under the hood (right 
after a few trips over the cobblestone path to shake loose any possible defects, 
reports them to production and engineering statts for correction. 


to service the nation; the whole world.” 
“Attaboy, Henry!” approved his dealers, 
“Give ’em hell.” 

The cars were definitely attractive. 
Even their isolation behind plush ropes, 
which might have made some specta- 
tors wonder whether their inner mech- 
anism was complete, did not detract 
from the quality impression they con- 
veyed. 

The excitement of the occasion was 
kindled by the greatest publicity bon- 
fire yet set by the public relations firm 
handling the Kaiser-Frazer account, 
Carl Byoir & Associates. 
¢ By Train and Plane—From Detroit, 
the Byoir people brought a contingent 
of automotive writers by overnight 
train. From the West Coast, they flew 
in newsmen from Kaiser plant cities, 
an entourage spiced by movie starlets 
and other celebrities. 

The writing visitors were handed 
bottles of excellent liquor as they started 
on their way. They were dizzied Satur- 
day by a crowded cocktail party in the 
too-small suite of O. B. Motter, public 
relations vice-president of Kaiser- 
Frazer, dinner at Cafe Society Uptown, 
and later wanderings as they desired. 
© Recollections—Sunday came the press 
luncheon, the showing, then the trips 
back home, tinged with memories of a 
lavish week end. Though for some it 


was almost a lost week end, they re- - 


membered Henry Kaiser, Jr., trying to 
pry a way through the Saturday cock- 
tail crowd to convince his father it was 
time to dress for evening dinner. They 
remembered the models pinning a gar- 
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denia on Joe Frazer, coyly pretending to 
want his personal telephone number, 
and Carl Byoir, standing inconspicu- 
ously in the background, watching the 
fruits of his promotional enterprise, 
modestly disclaiming credit for a “nat- 
ural story” which won headlines from 
coast to coast. 

e Thoroughly Invited—More than 
chance, however, lay behind the Sun- 
day preview crowd. One large auto 
company executive received an invita- 
tion at his office. Arriving home he 
found another. His wife got a third, 
and a fourth was addressed to “Mr. and 
Mrs.” There was obviously a good-sized 
printing bill alone. 

One guess was that the week end, 

start to finish, cost Kaiser-Frazer $100,- 
000. Another, a nore modest $25,000, 
was probably closer to the fact—a dirt- 
cheap investnyent for the newspaper 
space and the strength of Kaiser-Frazer 
stock in the declining market of the 
next day. 
e It Was Big—Did 6,000 see the Wal- 
dorf show Sunday? Or was it 60,000? 
Ciphers were being added joyously to 
the estimates of the crowd. One thing 
was agreed—it was big. 

After the shoutings and the murmurs 
died down, three questions remained 
riddles. When will the first production 
models appear? How much will they 
cost? How will they perform? 

There were no answers. But the ex- 
hibitions of the emotional determina- 
tion of Henry Kaiser and the calculating 
planning of Joe Frazer were more effec- 
tive than any set of facts. 


There was nothing th« 
the New York crowds, w 
next day and the next, 
overrun the Waldorf wit! 
pose—not to argue, or rea 
to buy cars. 

Kaiser-Frazer is in th 
business—a contender wh 
drive, and freedom from r 
make the others step livel 


Auto Plants Try 


Output, now abou! 300) 
units a week, expected to i 
as materials situation improvg 
Glass settlement is big help. 


While the General M 
continues, the auto indust 
evitably remain far below 
production level for this time of 
which is about 100,000 vehicles a we 
However, settlement of the plate ¢ 
strike (page 92) removes one of 
most important threats to « mpanj 
that are now producing motor car 

Except for glass, the general supy 
situation in the auto industrv | 
improving by the week. Of current 
put, around 30,000 cars and truck 
week, Ford Motor Co. has produced 4 
biggest share. But Ford was definit 
cramped so long as the glass ‘ic-up ca 
tinued. 

e Toward Better Rates—Chrysler ( 
drawing on supplies of glass received 
fore strikes closed Libbey-Owens-+ 
Glass Co, and Pittsburgh Plate Cig 
Co., has moved steadily toward bet 
rates of output until last week. TI 
week it was decided to close body a 
assembly divisions of Chrysler and | 
Soto because glass stocks had been ¢ 
hausted. Assembly of Dodge passeng 
cars stopped last week end. 

Settlement of the glass strike com 
none too soon for the- independen 
Studebaker, Packard, Hudson, « 
Willys-Overland are currently in pr 
duction, though running low on gla 
Nash had already exhausted its sup) 
Hudson shipped many cars with ca 
board used where windows and wi 
shields were to be installed later by t 
dealers. 

The situation, however, wil! not ¢ 
rect itself immediately. 

e Time Required—About'a month wi 
be required before supplies of glass | 
gin to flow in any quantity to the av 
companies, due to. the necessity 

slowly reheating furnaces to pout 
temperature and then running lot 
flows of glass before required uniform 
itv is achieved. 

‘Meanwhile, the slow automobile shj 
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ts at factories are piling up demand 
e field, according to reports from 
i] sales agencies. 
a = Should the General Mo- 
érike end within the next several 
; and should no other major tie- 
oecur, output of well over 100,000 
. a week could be expected by late 
c, G.M.’s normal share would be 
nd 45.000 cars and trucks a week. 
despite the call for ca.s, the 1946 
el runs will probably be cut short 
he end of June at the latest. This 
permit an early changeover for 1947 
dels, The first of the 1947’s—again 
ran ideal situation without strikes 
rfering—will probably be seen by 
l 


id Then—Thereafter output can 
eivably reach rapidly toward the 
rhigh levels that have been pre- 
ed. Demand appears sufficient to 
ify an output of a half million cars 
onth by the end of this year. 
salancing the probable heavy volume 
rd the end of this calendar year 
nst the slow start now being made, 
anticipation might well be that 
e than 3,000,000 cars and trucks 
id be produced during 1946. A 
k labor peace would increase this 
re perhaps by a half million. 

because Of inventories and current 
operating rates, the steel strike will 
no immediate effect on output. 


R COMMUTING PLANNED 


ocal air service, something new in 

mercia! transportation, will have a 
ing before the Civil Aeronautics 
ud in Philadelphia ,next Tuesday. 
iission to operate is being asked by 
Commuting, Inc., New York, whic 
ms to carry passengers between Man- 
an and deluxe suburbs, and also to 

airports within the Metropolitan 
b with a shuttle service. 
umman amphibians, carrying ten 
twelve passengers, would be used. A 
nthly commutation ticket for the 25- 
run between New York City and 
t would cost approximately $75, but 
is claimed that nine hours weekly 
Id be saved. 

e air shuttle service would operate 
een New York proper and five out- 
¢ fields: La Guardia, Idlewild, New- 
, Westchester, Bendix. Land planes 

uld be employed field-to-field but 
phibs would fly between the fields 
i Manhattan where they would land 
the East River. Three city terminals 
planned—in the downtown financial 
tinct, at 23rd St., opposite Rockefeller 
nter (50th St.). 

Other groups not connected with Air 
muting, Inc., want CAB‘ to sanc- 
n similar service for Chicago, Cleve- 
hd, Los Angeles. 
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G1.’s Find an Ally 


Governor of Pennsylvania 
is intervening in connection with 
veterans effort to get permit 
to run cabs in Philadelphia. 


Chances of the G.I. Taxicab Assn. in 
its fight to wrest a franchise from the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 
over the opposition of the Yellow Cab 
Co. in Philadelphia (BW—Nov.24'45, 
p19) were considered to have improved 
this week when it became known that 
an investigation of the situation was 
imminent at the behest of Gov. Edward 
Martin. 

Reportedly, Gov. Martin had diffi- 
culty in getting a cab, and considered 
that an unusual and disturbing condi- 
tion. 
eA Losing Fight?—Despite damaging 
testimony against Yellow’s near-monop- 
oly, by witnesses called by the group of 
ex-servicemen who want to enter the 
business, observers of PUC proceedings 
prior to the gubernatorial intervention 
were ready to bet two to one that Yel- 
low’s position would be unshaken. 

Only a few months ago one of the 
city’s few independent cab operators was 
refused permission to operate six cabs 


oh 4 


instead of one. PUC held that Yellow 
service had not been shown to be inade- 
quate and that competition would be 
ruinous to Yellow—the more or less 
standard basis for all such refusals in 
recent years. In each instance, Yellow 
spent thousands of dollars on high- 
powered legal talent. 

e How It Began—Plans for the G.I. or- 
ganization originated last August, when 
returning veterans had difficulty in get- 
ting cab transportation. A group of 
them saw an opportunity for a little 
free enterprise. 

A project was drawn wherein 100 

veterans would invest $2,000 each for 
shares in a company, with no one being 
permitted to hold more than one share 
With this capitalization, they proposed 
to purchase 100 cabs and five ambu- 
lances. A driver would receive 50% of 
his cab’s gross, and the remainder would 
go into the treasury for insurance, re- 
pairs, and administration. 
e Sizing Up the Field—Surveys by a 
C.P.A. and William Sussman, manager 
of the Trio Cab Co. of New York, in- 
dicated that there were at least 100 
logical stands in Philadelphia where no 
cab service was available; also that a net 
profit of $136,500 could be expected in 
the first year if the cabs averaged what 
the Yellows do—180 miles per day, 150 
of them passenger miles (each vehicle 
making 50.2 trips daily). 


ACTIVITY INSIDE THE 


PICKET LINES 


Muttoii for overseas is moving again at Swift & Co.’s Kansas City (Kan.) plant 
(above) after the law had brought a measure of peace to the beleaguered fac- 
tory. The independent Packinghouse Workers Union, which holds bargaining 
rights at this plant, voted not to join the strike, but striking C.I.0. packing 
house workers included the plant in their picket lines. Some independents 
bucked the blockade, which yielded to persuasion, brawn, and a court order. 
About 175 of the plant’s 1,800 employees returned to their posts. 
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Cobbler’s Woes 


Czech government's seizure 
of $500,000,000 nerve-center 
of Bata poses question of future 
for international structure. 


PRAGUE—The Batas, founders and 

owners of the shoe empire that bears 
the family name, no longer can call their 
soles their own. 
e Government Takes Over~The Czech- 
oslovakian government, as part of its 
rogram to nationalize all key industries, 
has taken over from family and share- 
holders the headquarters of one of the 
world’s largest shoe manufacturers, lock, 
stock, and barrel. 

Control of the gigantic manufactur- 
ing plants at Zlin, Moravia, valued at a 
half billion dollars, has been vested by 
governmental decree in a five-man man- 
agement board. 

I'he acquisition of the main plant of 

the gigantic Bata network of factories in 
28 countries, with over 4,000 retail out- 
lets from Prague to Shanghai, now 
raises the question as to what will hap- 
pen to the international structure. 
e Problem Typical—And no one would 
like to know the answer to that one 
more than Thomas Bata, Jr., 31-year-old 
president of the Canadian branch of the 
company, and titular family head. 

Bata’s problems arising from the shift 
from private to state ownership typify 
the riddle facing other Czech industrial- 
ists with international links. 

Foreign representatives of American 

concerns in Europe are watching closely, 
because Bata developments may well set 
the pattern if other countries follow 
the Benes government lead and nation- 
alize their industries. 
e First by Hand—To understand what 
has happened to Bata, it is necessary to 
know the story of how the shoemaking 
family built up the vast worldwide man- 
ufacturing empire over two decades. 

For generations the Bata family made 
shoes by hand in the little village of 
Zlin. First to turn to machine manufac- 
ture was Thomas Bata, born in 1876. In 
the early 1900's, he came to the U. S. 
to set up a factory at Lynn, Mass., where 
he learned the mass- production, labor- 
saving methods of American shoemak- 
ers. 

e Then Mass Production—Returning to 
Zlin after two years, and making use of 
American know-how plus his own ideas, 
Thomas Bata began large-scale opera- 


tions. Low labor costs enabled him to 
scale the highest tariff walls, and his 


business skyrocketed. 
In the first few years of operation, 
he was turning out shoes at the rate of 
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8,000 pairs a day. By 1928, the daily 
output had risen to 55,000 pairs. Zlin 
had magically changed from a sleepy 
little village to a bustling model city 
of 40,000. 

Zlin-trained men were 
foreign _ representatives. 
mushroomed all over: in England, 
France, Holland, Poland, and scores 
of other countries. The enterprising 
shoemaker even sold the barefooted 
Hindus Bata shoes through 300 retail 
outlets—and set up four factories in 
India to supply them. By 1938, more 
than three million pairs of Zlin-made 
shoes were being exported to the U. S. 
annually. 

e Then Came Hitler—In 1932 Thomas 
Bata was killed in a plane crash. His 
wife, Marie, and younger brother, Jan, 
and his son, Thomas, Jr., carried on the 
same rapid expansion. By 1938, the 
Bata company was making 50 million 
pairs of shoes a year in Zlin alone, in 
addition to the production of other Bata 
factories in Czechoslovakia. The Batas 
had become indisputably the largest sin- 
gle manufacturers of shoes in the world. 

Then came 1939 and the Hitler dom- 
ination of Czechoslovakia. Jan left by 
plane for the U.S. He built a factory at 
Belcamp, Md., on a 2,000-acre plot on 
the banks of the Chesapeake, bought by 


sent out as 
Companies 


Young Thomas ]. Bata (right), presi- 
dent of the Bata shoe empire’s Cana- 
dian branch and titular head of the 
family, has a tough problem: to mesh 
the w orkings of the huge international 
Bata interests now that the Czech 
government has moved in on com- 
pany headquarters in Zlin (below). 
The home plant is either losing $500,- 
000 a week or gaining $69,302 a 
month—depending on who tells it. 


Bata, significantly cnougl 
when Hitler first came to 
as, Jr., went to Canada t: 
reins of the Bata fact 
Ont. Mother Marie, m 
company board of direct 
budge from Prague. 
e Swiss Foundation—Th 
over the Bata factories in 
ated them for their own 
eral manager of the Zlin p! 
Cipera, since charged by t 
ernment with collaboratio 
ted to run the Moravian \ 
Outbreak of war in Eur 
Bata branches, incorporat 
pendently owned, carryin 
they could. A company fo 
been set up in Switzerland 
controlling point for all th 
Plunged into war work, wi 
petitive factor at a minim 
eign factories were not 
faced with the problems 
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uid the building start to blaze, 

id be well prepared with the rig 

e. Just strap the “parachute” 

your head, put on the special 

tk-absorber shoes, and take a 
ling jump out the window. 

i tat’s what the inventor said. 

of course, he made no sales. 

le know that gadgets are too 

ty to go wrong. So they pick a 

ae t system that is sure to work. 

n case of figure work, instead of 

, agg tha’ simplest, most dependable 
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Improvement in Fire Escapes, U. 8S. Pat. No. 221,855 
granted 1879. Patent description supplied upon request 


ht SRB co gOS, 


case of fire... 


system is the Comptometer Check- 
and-Payroll Plan. Uninvolved as 
“A, B, C,” it can put an end forever 
to the perpetual filing, posting and 
bookkeeping that bogs your depart- 
ment down. 

Unlike other systems, this one 
plan takes care of five jobs! 

In a remarkably short time, you 
can finish the payroll and have 
checks to the employees. It’s safer, 
leaves less margin for error, because 
it eliminates copying. And it’s eco- 
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nomical. Requires fewer man hours. 
Calls for no elaborate machines. 

Let your nearest Comptometer 
Co. representative give you com- 
plete details. The Comptometer, 
made only by Felt & Tarrant Man- 
ufacturing Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago 22, IIl., is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding -Caliculating Machines and Methods 


LOAD-LOK* ADHESIVE 


ENDS SHIPPING LOSSES! 


*Reg. Applied For 
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| a GLUED CARLOAD SHIPMENTS SHOW 
BREAKAGE REDUCTIONS UP TO 100% 


Here's the shipping record proof of one industry. A seven carload liquor ship- 
ment shows: 1 car — 5 bottles broken; 1 car — 2 broken; 3 cars — none broken; 2 
cars — one broken in each. A three car shipment shows: No breakage. Yet pre- 
vious unglued shipments show a breakage average of 30 to 120 bottles per car. 
A 1700 case shipment of quart containers shows: 4 broken bottles. Previous 
unglued breakages ran as high as 90 bottles per car. 


All of these glued-load shipments were long distance. All were properly 
unitized with LOAD-LOK! 


LOAD-LOK is a special National adhesive. It unitizes the loading of canned 
goods, light bulbs, china, bottled goods and all other fragile or crushable materials 
regardless of their containers. Carload and truckload shipments are unitized 
into floating glued loads that successfully withstand side sway and all shocks of 
car movements ... and greatly reduce dunnage and bracing. 


LOAD-LOK is automatically applied in two parallel strips to the bottom 
surface of each shipping unit .. . which is then lifted off the regular loading con- 
veyor and glued into the unitized load. Unloading is easy, fast. The glue cost is 
insignificant. And the only equipment required is an inexpensive glue pan instal- 
lation on your loading conveyor. 


LOAD-LOK has been endorsed by leading carriers. Full 
details are available in a new handbook: GLUED LOADS, Write 
for your copy—NOw! Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
16; 3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32; 735 Battery 
Street, San Francisco 11, and other principal cities. In Canada: 
Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto. In England: National 
Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 
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ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


the cutting of the ties v 
up to that time, all basi 
the worldwide subsidi: 
manufactured. 
e Jan’s Troubles—Mea 7 
U.S., Jan ran afoul of tl § 
ment, The State and , 
ments took him to task 
charged was bad faith in 
Czech technical workers 
needed to operate the \ nd 4 
The U.S. District Court cot af 
for violations of the 1 m| 
laws. The Justice Dept. probed }j 
eign trade dealings. Jan 
up and went to Brazil. |he } 
plant, in the hands of the Swiss; 
office and an American come 
continued to function. 
Tom Bata, Jr., becam« 


British subject, joined the ( 
Army. The ever-expanding ply 
Batawa was completely converted; 


manufacture of war materials, 
e Nationalization—When the 
were finally driven from Czechos 
and American and Russian troop 
drew after their occupation, one 
first acts of the restored Benes ¢ 
ment was to nationalize all m 
dustry. President Eduard Benes; 
any move towards sovictizatior 
said that over half of the econ 
the country, as represented by 
businesses, would remain pn 
owned. 
Last fall, Czech government of 
who refuse to have any dealing 
Jan Bata, asserting that they dor 
the flavor of his international 
business operations, invited To 
to Prague to talk over the pr 
growing out of the government « 
of the Zlin works. 
e Unity Blocked—Young Bata, | 
a group of representatives of We 
Bata, as the foreign units of thei 
cern are now known, spent several 
conferring with government hea 
Government officials, on rec 
saying that every effort will be m 
make financial restitution to the! 
and shareholders as soon as it is 
tical, wanted to work out a deil 
Western Bata whereby the units 
function together as of old 
Negotiations, however, accordi 
Tom Bata, were stymied when the 
ernment refused to change the ps 
management of the Zlin plant 
Bata’s contention that the present 
ators are incompetent. Head ¢ 
Zlin management board is 36-1 
Dr. Ivan Holy, who joined the 
plant in 1941 ina subordinate p 
Though Czechs consider him no & 
and definitely not under the dot 
tion of Moscow, the fact that he 
member of the large Czech Comn 
Party in part accounts for the fact 
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e poi ERY possible precaution is 
nent qgeken to prevent anything going 
ng with the fuel feed valves on 
100 HP Pratt & Whitney Double 


m5 pengines that power the Douglas 


of We Skymaster. That’s why resilient 
of the IS made from HYCAR are used in 
“ver WM sturdy but delicately adjusted 
t heacjiifhanism that feeds gasoline to the 
1 eC rcharger throat, where it is 
be mgd with air and fed to 14 cylinders. 
) the ‘cause they can stand even aro- 
it is fuels; because their perform- 


» del is unaffected by temperature 
ges; because they won't freeze 
tal parts; because they stay resil- 
- seals made from HYCAR help 
con fepain the eer gasoline-air ratio 
cn “iikeep the big Double Wasps-hum- 
the p¥iig smoothly and dependably. 


units 


elns keep Double jum 
asps humming 


fave 


These properties, plus the ones 
shown in the list at the right, can be 
had in selected combinations to meet 
specific service requirements. They 
explain why HYCAR has in less than 
five short years become a really im- 

ortant basic material in a// industry. 

hey tell why HYCAR will continue 
to be used for grommets and seals, 
hydraulic and gasoline hose, vibra- 
tion dampeners and suspensions, and 
in hundreds of other applications 
where long life and complete de- 
pendability are essential. Ask your 
— for parts made from HYCAR. 

ou’ll learn it’s wise to use HYCAR 
for long-time, dependable perform- 
ance. HYCAR synthetic rubber is 
manufactured by B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Dept. HA-1, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Hyecar 


Re UL Pn Og 


AARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Synth Rubbers 


wf. B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


AG 


A 
Vw 


¥ 


and Pratt & Whitney Aircrast 


CHECK THESE 

SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 

1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 


2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vup to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F, hot oil. 


3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—S5O% greater than 
natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW — even at elevated 
temperatures. 

5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY — down to 
—65° F, 


6. IGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 


7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to 
checking or cracking from oxidation. 


not adhere to metals even after con- 
tect under pressure. (Metal can be 
readily when desired. 


A DIVISION OF 
THE 8. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Photos courtesy Dougias Aircraft Co., Inc., 


Hycar parts by The H. O. Canfield Company 


Engineered air 
filtration keeps it 


aadlealle/ 


No matter what you sell... merchan- 
dise, textiles or food . . . Air-Maze 
engineers have found that there's a 
special way to protect it from its air- 
borne enemies, dust, soot and grit. 
“Engineered air filtration™ is the 
result of solving over 3,000 air clean- 
ing problems—each different, each 
requiring special filtration to do a 
specific job. Take advantage of this 
Air-Maze experience. Write to us 
about your problem. No obligation. 


The brotherhood of capitalistic en- 
terprise gave astonished welcome last 
week to Earl Browder, America’s 
most famous Communist. It was re- 
vealed that Comrade Browder with 
his brother William, also a comrade, 
had opened an office on the fringe of 
New York’s garment district to pub- 
lish a trade publication called the 
Distributor’s Guide. 

@ To Serve Retailers—The brothers 
Browder declined to discuss their 
venture in capitalism. Most com- 
plete description of the project was 
—— in the anti-Communist la- 
or paper, the New Leader. It said 
that the Browders would cdit the 
Guide, which is to be a service for 
department stores and other retail 
outlets. Agents will scour the whole- 
sale district for merchandise to be 
listed in the Guide, along with price 
and quantity. 

This shock hit the Communist 
community before it had recovered 
from the desertion of Louis Budenz. 
Budenz resigned as managing editor 
of the official communist newspaper, 
the Daily Worker, to accept a teach- 
ing job at Notre Dame University. 
His shift was illuminated by a blast 


The Browders Venture Into Capitalism 


at Communist theories a rey 

of faith in the Cathol: ( 

The Daily Worker had : 

on Browder’s defection. 
Browder’s business off 

fit the descriptions of 

quarters broadcast by h 

He has two small rooms « 

court of a modern offx 

and the furnishings con 

bare necessities. 

© Too Cooperative—Earl Bi 

came national secretary of thie ( 

munist Party in 1930. \ 

organization’s name was 

Communist Political Assn. n 1944 


he was elected chairm \| 
comrades, while admitting th. 
cess of the organization ur B 
der, felt that he had a 


hankering for the capitalistic 4 
pots. In May, 1945, he was de 
and his place was taken by \\ 
Z. Foster, an orthodox fic! 
William Browder ran for t! 
Senate from [Illinois on the 
Communist ticket. He has he 
posts in the party, including tl 
president and general manager of t 
Daily Worker. Earl and Wi 
are party members. 


representatives of Western Bata claim 
that Dr. Holy’s main objective seems to 
be ultimate usurpation of control of the 
Western organization as well. 

@ Profit Disputed—Meanwhile, the Zlin 
plant, much of its bomb damage re- 
paired, is back in operation. Western 
Bata men say it is losing at the rate of 
$500,000 a week. Prague officials, ad- 
mitting that the factories showed oper- 
ational losses at first, now say they are 
showing a profit of 3,465,100 crowns 
($69,302) a month. 

The nationalization decree provides 
that shareholders be compensated to the 
value of the business as of the date of 
taking over. Western Bata is asking for 
its compensation in freely negotiable 
currency. No interim payments have 
been offered, and the government com- 
mission has not appraised the property 
as yet, or indicated how restitution will 
be worked out. Marie Bata is still on 
the Czech scene, but no longer has any 
say in the management of the multi- 
million dollar corporation which her 
husband founded. 

e Western Independence—lom Bata, 
fighting to keep the gigantic company 
together, proposed during his Prague 
visit that Western Bata be allowed to 
become the foreign sales and procure- 
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ment organization for the 7Zlin | 
provided the Czech manag¢ 
changed. ‘The government refus 
ing that his demands were to: 
clusive, and that the Czech Bata } 
under such an arrangement, \ 
relegated to a minor role in the 
wide structure. 

Although the door hasn't deen 
on negotiations, and other talks 
low, ‘Tom Bata has taken the sta a 
the wartime operations have madc reren, 
individual foreign company self help 


E : Dr 

cient, so that there is no longer utput 
TS 

need for dependence on the onc. oe 
r TT pion 

nerve-center at Zlin. ‘The co 5 


des of 


plants of Western Bata produce : 
trage | 


the same quantity of shoes and o 
goods as the mother factories. poe 
e Cooperation Forecast—Just what Re O™, 
ultimately happen to the entire § ~~ 
setup is conjectural, but here in P me, 
it is the off-the-record belief that 
state-owned and privately owned ! 
of the business will work out s 
arrangement because of, if for no‘ 
reason, sheer necessity. 
Despite the autonomous st 
different plants, they are closely 
Practically all the machinery ‘an 
foreign plants came from /lin 3g" ecte 


Th. Cech factiegan 
the key personnel. ‘The Czech factq@l> of 


itus of 
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aded on the other foreign plants 

at materials, and the foreign out- 
nded on Zlin for shoes. 

cee S pply—Meanwhile, young 

5, as sl en) 


as his father before 
does not intend to get caught nap- 
. in case satisfactory arrangements 
ot be worked out with the Czech 
eament. Already his Canadian plant 
beginning to manufacture special 
production equipment of the type 
A supplied exclusively from 
One of the factories in India also 
started similar production, and a 
ish plant will soon begin making 
hines. 
here the matter stands today, posing 
ough a problem as any ever ‘faced by 
‘ternational corporation. 


nch in Wheat 


Additional exports to help 
4 Europe bring new limits on 
sin for distillers. Flour millers 
y be cut back, too. 


Restrictions on the use of grain, that 
ct distillers, millers, feed mixers, and 
porters, are being imposed by Secre- 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
to prevent a breakdown in the gov- 
ment program to export 6,000,000 
; of wheat and flour to Europe 
ough next June 30. 
tepped-Up Quota—These exports are 
equivalent of 225,000,000 bu. of 
at, contrasted with 170,000,000 bu. 
ported from last July through Decem- 
. Exports during the war were prac- 
ly nil, beyond the quantities for 
jitary use. 
he stepped-up 1946 schedule has 
in set by an interagency committee 
export transportation appointed by 
konversion Director John W. Snyder 
help feed a famished Europe. 
Dutput Cut Likely—Initial action by 
derson this week was an order pro- 
biting distillers from using milling 
es of wheat in the production of 
erage spirits. February allowances to 
illers include only low-grade wheat 
com, a limited quantity of rye, and 


” 


ve Mer’ grain—principally grain sor- 


Ms, 

he distillers may use these grains 
the extent of 74 full days’ mashing 
pacity. The January allowance was 
days. The joker is that distillers 
vt be able to find enough of the 
mitted grains to run even at the re- 
ed ley a 

wventory Limits—Flour millers may 
fected by the government export 
am through limitations on inven- 
is of both wheat and flour. This 
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would prevent millers trom accumulat- 
ing large lines of wheat in forward posi- 
tion, and also from stockpiling flour 
against the time that the government 
flour subsidies are te rminated. The sub- 
sidies are scheduled to end not later 
than June 30. 

After that when the flour ceilings are 

raised, the government may be expected 
(as it did with butter last fall) to pre- 
vent windfall profits by recovering the 
subsidies on floor stocks of flour. 
e Want Exports Halted—Southwest 
millers, operating above wartime vol- 
ume, complain that they are unable to 
buy wheat for future needs. They say 
that the export program has forced them 
to buy wheat in distant locations. 

In December, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. sold the millers 5,000,000 bu. 
from its depleted stocks of wheat. Nov 
there's strong sentiment among millers 
for stopping “the wheat export program 
until more information is available on 
remaining supplies of wheat in all posi- 
tions in the country. Commercial ex- 
porters have been authorized to ship 
25,000,000 bu. in January and Febru- 
ary. Shipments have lagged, for the 
same rez 1son—principally interior trans- 
portation difficulties—that government 
export shipments are behind schedule. 

Action on commercial exports may 
be a tighter control to channel all pur- 
chases and shipments through CCC. 
Following a hurried week-end meeting 
in Chicago, the Millers National I’ed- 


eration executive committee urged that 
no wheat be sold for export except that 
obtained from CCC for that purpose. 
¢ Millers’ Suggestions—In the hope pos- 
sibly of forestalling more stringent ac- 
tion by the Dept. of Ag riculture, the 
millers also recommended: (1) that all 
wheat, except No. 4 or lower grade, not 
already owned or under contract to 
mills, or under contract for export, shall 
be offered first to flour mills and second 
to CCC; (2) that no flour mill be elig- 
ibie to purchase wheat from any source 
if its supply on hand and under con- 
tract is in excess of an amount of the 
types and qualities required for grind- 
ing for 60 days. An exception is made 
for purchases direct from producers so 
as not to interfere with producers’ sales 
of wheat to country elevators operated 
by flour mills. 

Action to bring about an increase in 
the marketing of wheat now held by 
producers also was urged. It was recom- 
mended that CCC call wheat loans as of 
Mar. 1, or earlier if practical, and that 


the Dept. of Agriculture urge pro- 
ducers to market their holdings. It was 


also recommended that the use of wheat 
for alcohol be limited to the greatest 
extent possible. 

Millers challenge the government's 
wheat supply estimates as being too 
high, and its disappearance forecasts as 
too low. They say that the govern- 
ment’s estimated 200,000,000-bu. _ re- 
quirement for livestock feeding this sca- 


THE GOOD EARTH: PAY DIRT OR REAL ESTATE? 


A hundred years ago when a man struck gold it would have meant a gold 
tush. Recently, a placer miner (above) panned out the precious metal in an 
excavation for a new building in Helena, Mont. He estimated the yield at 
$1.75 a yard—better than average. Nevertheless, Mayor John Haytin and town- 
folk aren’t expecting any gold rush because they're agreed that in these days of 
booming values Helena real estate is worth more than the gold under it. 
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The enemy was convinced we never could overtake its head start 
in war production. But we did—with a combination of determina- 


tion, ingenuity, and hard work. 


American industry gave the world a lesson—and in doing so our 
production men learned many valuable lessons themselves. They 
learned, among other things, that where heavy materials must be 
moved Whiting Cranes save time, money, 
Whiting Cranes transport loads with minimum power consumption 

. spot the loads quickly and accurately . . . and improve working 
conditions by reducing noise and confusion. 

Let Whiting engineers study your plant conditions and recom- 
mend exactly the crane you need for greatest convenience and lowest 
materials-handling cost. Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 


Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 


| WHITING 
CRANES 


Overhead 


Traveling 


- 


Toronta, 0 Ontarin. leaees 
New Yor 6, 6, ®t Y. 


American Industry 


the World 


LESSON 
PRODUCTION 
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and manpower. Because 


son is too low by li 
@ Smaller Carryover— he 
wheat supply estimate f 4: 
1,414,000,000 bu.. inclu 
record crop, carryover, an 
appearance through next 
projected at 540,000,000 for § 
82,000,000 bu. for seed, ? 
for alcohol, 200,000,000 
350,000,000 to 400,000.0 
port as wheat and flour. 
On this reckoz.ing, the 
carryover next July ‘would 
000 to 217,000,000 bu.- 


carryover since 1937. Mi 

Crop Reporting Board ha. esting 
this year’s winter wheat fo: vest p 
summer at 750,000,000 bi, with 
prospect that winter and ig wh 


combined will total at least 
000 bu. 

e Less for Mixed Feed—Some Jip 
tions also may be put on the quay 
of wheat the feed manufacturers » 
be allowed to use in mix 
feeds. Increasing quantities of yj 
are being used in mixed feed |} 
of a tight supply situation 
grains. 

Limitations on the use of wheat 
mixed feeds would be an « 
orders issued last week limiti 
manufacturers to the samc 
of protein meal they used | 
mixing feed for livestock and 
the quantities used in poultry 
—Jan.19°46,p40). 

Processors of sovbean, 
linseed, and peanut oils also 
ordered to set aside 5% of th 
for distribution by the D. of A 
e Market Stays Tight—T)h 
purpose of these feed orders 
a reduction in poultry flock 
make a larger supply of prot: 
available for other livestock. 

The department had expected t 
farmers would market wheat more fret 
after Jan. 1, but relatively little 
has shown up. Farm stocks on J 
totaled 369,000,000 bu., against 3 
000,000 bu. on the same date last \ 
Stocks in other positions also are b 
last year’s. 


DDT USED ON TREE PEST 


The “miracle” insecticide, DDT, 
being used with a high degree of s 
cess in combating the looper wom 
small parasite which has threatened t 
ber areas in the Pacific Northwest 

Among the trees saved, according 
a report from the Geigy Co., manuf 
turers of DDT insecticides, is a} 
fir in Oregon which is said *o bet 
largest tree and the oldest living 
in the Northwest. Known simpl 
The Tree, it is approximately 
years old, has a diameter of 15! tt 


} 
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LIVES 


LAST WORD IN LOCOMOTIVES! | ™ 


Central's giant new 6,000 horsepow- 
er “Niagara” Type Locomotives for 
fast freight and passenger service. 
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Ask about plant sites on New York Central 


The Industrial Representatives listed below have a cata- 
logue of government-owned industrial plants in this area. 
They are also prepared to carry out surveys to find special 
advantages you may need. Let them help you find the right 
spot for your plant or warehouse... a location that will 
be “central’’ in every sense! 


Industrial Representatives 
BOSTON ..... South Station. . A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO . . La Salle St. Station . H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . . 230 East Ninth St. G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT . . . Central Terminal . . A. B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . . 466 Lexington Ave... W. R. DALLOW 
In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route 
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to serve your 
“CENTRAL LOCATION” 


Locate your plant on New York Central and 
you'll have many factors pulling for your 
success. For one thing, you’ll have this Rail- 
road’s mighty new ‘“‘Niagaras’’...plus a mod- 
ern motive power fleet of more than 4,000 
steam, electric and Diesel locomotives. 


On your side, too, will be all the advantages 
of the New York Central territory. Abundant 
electricity and industrial water. The biggest 
markets and ports. The greatest concentration 
of skilled manpower...plus nearby sources from 
which to draw America’s most varied combi- 
nation of raw and semi-processed materials. 


And pulling for you all day, every day, will 
be 136,000 Central railroaders ...a modern 
transportation team, delivering smooth, effi- 
cient, on-time freight and passenger service 
geared to your special needs. 


NEW YORK 


CENTRA 


THE FAILURE OF 


“FACT-FINDING” 


The President has asked Congress to grant him author- 
ity tu appoint fact-finding boards to deal with nationally 
important labor disputes. Most citizens would like to see 
some reasonable and objective solution of the industrial 
strife that now is disrupting reconversion. Unfortunately, 
the record of the “fact-finding” procedure indicates that 
any claim of impartiality for this process is a gross mis- 
representation. 

The Administration bill would authorize the President 
to appoint, such boards in cases certified to him by the 
Secretary of Labor. Each board would report to the 
President “its findings of fact and such recommendations 
concerning the dispute as the board deems appropriate.” 
Its facilities and staff would be provided by the Secretary 
of Labor. The bill provides for an interval of not more 
than 30 days known as a waiting or “cooling off” period 
during which it would be “unlawful” (though no penalties 
are specified) for anyone to promote or encourage work 
stoppages. 

Because the Administration did not wait for Congres- 
sional action upon its proposal, but appointed a number 
of fact-finding bodies to deal with current emergency 
cases, we have been afforded at least a partial preview of 
how the procedure may be expected to work out if laws 
establishing it are passed. 

If the reports handed down by the fact-finding panels 
in the General Motors and oil disputes may be regarded 
as representative, it can be stated conclusively that Gov- 
ernment-appointed “fact-finding” boards will concern 
themselves to only a minor degree with the establishing 
of facts. A far greater share of their effort will be con- 
cerned with the speculative business of forecasting future 
output and production efficiency and appraising the “abil- 
ity to pay” of the companies involved. But the predomi- 
nant emphasis will be placed upon framing recommenda- 
tions for settling the disputes in line with announced 
Government wage-price policy. 

In short, the procedure essentially will be one of reg- 
istering with the public a government opinion as to how 
far wages may be raised in the cases at issue without raising 
price ceilings. Both the General Motors and the Oil Panels 
stated, in quite explicit terms, that this was their concep- 
tion of the job assigned them. 


“Fact-Finding” in Auto and Oil Disputes 


As the General Motors Panel phrased it: “This board 
subscribes to, and has been guided by, the national wage- 
price policy” — which it summarizes as calling for wage 
increases to maintain take-home pay at wartime levels, to 
the degree possible without inflationary price rises. 


The Oil Panel was even more forthright in the sta 


ment of what it was supposed to do. “In the jucgment 
the panel,” it declared, “the earnings of the workers m 
be as high as is consistent with both the maintcnance 
the stability of the price structure and the provision { 
reasonable returns to the owners of industry.” In oth 
words, prices and the return to investors are to remy 


fixed, with labor entitled to an ever-increasing rectum 
to the limit of what the traffic will bear. 

Having thus outlined their respective conceptions of 
job, each panel proceeded to carry out its missio1 

The Automobile Panel recommended that General \ 
tors increase its basic hourly wage rates by 1‘!> 
which amounts to about a 172 per cent increase on | 
company’s average hourly wage of $1.12. The Oil Pan 
recommended an 18 per cent increase ‘in. basic hou 
wage rates, or an additional 21 cents to the average wa 
rate of $1.20. 

The General Motors recommendation was based almo 
exclusively upon the Panel’s calculation that a 19!2 cq 
raise would keep weekly take-home pay equal to th 
earned in 1944 when the work-week averaged 45.6 hou 
The calculation turned on an estimate of what thie efe 
tive work-week was likely to be in 1946. 

The Oil Panel’s recommendation appears to have be 
based on a more complex but no more conclusive 4 
counting. After calculating that the maintenance of Ju 
1945 take- poms, pay after 40-hour shifts were restor 
would require a 22 per cent increase in straight-time how 
wages, it recommended that an 18 per cent increase | 
made. It accounted for 942 per cent of this by not 
that this was needed to cover cost-of-living rises, 3 
explained that the rest was justified by a combination 
factors including loss of premium overtime pay, high 
productivity, and settlements already negotiated. Since t! 
Panel gave no indication of the weight given to the 
several factors, it may not be unfair to assume that t 
last-named was given preponderant importance, since 
per cent was the increase already granted in collect 
bargaining by Sinclair and certain other oil compa 


Higher Pay Without Higher Prices 


Both panels stated that the pay increases recommend 
could be met without raising price ceilings, but neith 
documents its case on this score with very ‘ onclus 
“facts”. 

The Oil Panel confined its observations on this accou 
to the statements that only one company in its gro 
had pleaded “inability to pay” and that the industry ¥ 
in a generally profitable position during 1943 and !° 


eee . — - = , 


e Automotive Panel stated that, under a number of 
mptions about the 1946 operations of General Motors 
it believed to be valid, the Company would have 
+ earnings than it had in 1941, its previous record 
It specifically stated that its findings in the case were 
applicable outside the automobile industry, but it 
mized that the General Motors settlement would 
; or less determine the settlements of other automo- 
companies. It stated that it had not been able to 
e at a clear conviction as to the ability of other auto 
ers to pay similar wage advances, but it dismissed the 
. by observing that they could expect to operate at 
capacity in 1946, and that this should provide savings 
fset the increased wage expenditures. 
rte om the management point of view, one of the most 
SNC Ga. Jimitations in the panels’ procedure was their 
“1S Te to deal with any of the Company claims put for- 
‘MC Gi In ordinary collective bargaining the demands of 
sage sides are advanced and concessions in one direction 
In oth traded for concessions in the other. Here, although 
"Cail companies involved had insisted upon their need for 
“tum WE sntees against contract violations and wild-cat strikes, 
_ BB for other_union concessions, nothing but the wage 
1S O1MHE. was considered by the “fact-finding” bodies. The 
eral Motors Panel specifically recommended that the 
e increase of 1942 cents be granted, but that otherwise 
status quo prevailing before the strike be restored by 
reinstatement of the 1945 contract between the par- 
” Handled thus, fact-finding becomes indeed a wholly 
sided exercise. 
th panels accepted, quite uncritically, the general 
tion taken by Government spokesmen that wage in- 
ses are inflationary only if they are directly translated 
) price advances. It should be obvious that all wage 
eases add to the inflationary presstre, if made at a time 
the present when consumer purchasing power far 


eral \f 
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trips the volume of goods and services available to 
Be it 
ive ve : 
ents “Fact-Finding” Dodged in Steel and Rails 
t Ju 
ee t is ironic, too, that even while the Automotive and 


Panel groups were holding the “government policy” 
. the President and his Reconversion and Stabilization 
ectors were busily at work trying to dent it. In the 
| dispute, although price rises in this industry have a 


ie hout 
Tease | 
y not 


poh icularly sharp inter-industry impact, hearings by the 
 hichqqmpointed fact-finding board were deferred while nego- 
“ace teens were carried forward by the President and his 


ors under which the industry was offered a price in- 
se of approximately $4.00 a ton on condition that U.S. 
‘land the United Steelworkers agree upon a mutually 
tptable wage boost. It is hard to avoid the cynical 
lusion that wage increases constitute the major admin- 


to th 
that ¢ 
since 
lect 


[ ar 
1p BR tion policy, and that the principle of not translating 
mm into increased prices is sacred only in those cases 
mend there can be some reasonably plausible showing that 
[me May be raised without price advances. 
neit . “ ” 
aclusiag uch the same general conclusion — that the “facts 


controlling only if they support a substantial wage 
icase — is sustained by the history of the administration 
the Railway Labor Act of 1926, often cited as a glowing 
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example of how “fact-finding” by so-called Emergency 
Boards of Presidential appointees has served to prevent 
strikes on the railroads. It is true that reports of almost 
all of the 31 Emergency Boards appointed to look into 
threatened railway strikes in the 20 years since the act 
was passed have provided the basis for a settlement of the 
disputes in question. The fact — a real fact — remains, that 
in 1941 and again two years later the wage adjustments 
found appropriate by Emergency Boards in major railway 
labor disputes were revised upwards at the White House 
after the unions involved rejected them as unsatisfactory 
and threatened to strike. The second upward revision was 
made after government seizure of the railroads to prevent 
a national transportation tie-up.-When the “facts” did 
not indicate a large enough wage increase to satisfy the 
union and the Administration, the “facts” went out the 
window. 

It would be irresponsible to deny the importance of 
finding some tenable solution of current disputes that 
threaten to completely disrupt the reconversion process. 
But upon the evidence of experience, “fact-finding” boards 
cannot be expected to operate according to the common 
conception of their function — as agencies designed to sift 
out for the public an objective and significant weighing 
of the facts behind conflicting claims. 


Without Principles Facts Mean Little 


Facts, if they are assembled upon a sufficiently partisan 
basis, can be made to document almost any case one 
wishes to establish. The major difficulty in marshalling 
facts to resolve wage disputes is that there are no agreed- 
upon principles to determine the levels at which wages 
should be set. In the absence of such principles, it is in- 
evitable that “fact-finding” boards, appointed by the Ad- 
ministration, manned largely by those who helped develop 
and administer Administration wage policies, and depend- 
ing for technical assistance upon Administration Depart- 
ments, will serve merely to implement Administration 
wage policy. 

If Government means to reassert its wartime authority 
to fix wages —an objective specifically disavowed by the 
President and seemingly wanted by no one — it should 
accept the responsibility directly, rather than operate to 
that end through “fact-finding” boards which are inde- 
pendent in theory, but which cannot be so in fact. 

The failure of the brand of “fact-finding” now urged 
upon Congress by the President is evident. Therefore, we 
must look for a solution along other lines. 

What is needed is for labor and management to agree 
upon the principles that should govern the determination 
of wages under free collective bargaining. When such 
agreement is reached, then and only then, can fact-finding 
become an objective and useful instrument for settling 
wage disputes. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc, 
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4. 
National Safety Council reports the two chief causes are reduced visi- 
bility and insufficient traction. For visibility check your windshield 
wipers, defrosters, headlights. For traction on snow, ice or mud, use 
WEED TIRE CHAINS, a product of Acco’s American Chain Division. 
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tow many feet of anhee 
CONETOlS 7 3 plane ? 


The sinews of a plane consist of ca- 
ble controls by which a pilot operates 
« Be > engines, rudders, ailerons and other 

_[ parts of his craft. In a B-29 bomber 
there are more than 5,500 feet of 
these cable controls. Automotive and 
Aircraft Division is a leading manu- 
facturer of these important products. 
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Men sometimes drill as deep as 
three miles under the earth to 
strike oil. Thousands of feet of 
wire rope are necessarytooperate _ 
the drilling machinery. Opera- “™ 
tors in many oil fields prefer wire 
rope made by American Cable 
or Hazard Wire Rope Divisions. 
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Vhese are only a few of the primary products made by the 15 divi- 
sions of ACCO: Chain - Wire Rope . Aircraft Cable . Fence - 
Welding Wire - Cutting Machines . Castings - Wire . Springs 

: co - Lawn Mowers - Bolts & Nuts - Hardness Testers - Hoists & 
Cranes . Valves . Pressure Gages. 
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One a Minute 


Suckers, espe-ially 
and war workers, {all y; 
of swindler’s greed. It's 
money for the con man no 


In his radio valedicte 1s 
mayor of New York Cit) fio; 
Guardia let go a final fal 
his favorite enemies. Inc \uded 
newspaper which he exco: ated { 
cepting a correspondence sho 
tisement deluding veterans with 
pression that they could toke ¢} 
York bar exams as soon as | 
the mail-order law coursc 
© Ready for the Slaughter—The | 
Flower’s venom was aimed at 
the milder schemes by which the 
wary and his savings are scparatcd] 
after the first World W 
swindlers, and white-collar crook 
erally are moving in with the a 
battle cry of their ilk, “Never g 
sucker an even break.” 

After the last war the public wa 
frauded of $400 million in Li 
Bonds alone. Now the swindler’s 
is inflamed by over $170 billion of 
plus funds accumulated during the 
five years. He is favored by short 
which reduce legitimate opportur 
for spending, and by the mild rate; 
terest returned by sound investn 
due to the inflated value of securitig 

The government makes an att 
(as in the G. I. Bill of Rights) to 
the veteran some protection. But 
fattened war worker, unused to 
possession of government bonds a 
husky bank balance, lies upon the 
ter with an apple in his mouth, a 
vitation to the carving knife. 

e National Attack—A move to safeg 
all types of savings has been starte 
the nation’s 87 Better Business Bu 
and the National Better Busines: 
reau, New York (BW —Jan.124 
They have enlisted chambers of 

merce, other business and com 


groups in a campaign to prevent ‘ 


dies by warnings of the danger an 
jailing fraudulent operators as pro! 
as possible. 

There are about 750 basic schen 
the con man’s primer, and_ thes 
multiplied by numerous variations 
more is the victim sold the Br 


Bridge. The distribution of gold bi 
is becoming a lost art. The !°46 s! 


may employ an established pattem 
he is a master of plausibility. | king 
that his sheep’s clothing is cut as 0 


as possible on honest business lines 
e Glittering Offers—Suiting |11s 5! 
the current appetite of his victims, 
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adler plays on the veteran’s hanker- 
for an undisciplined future and the 
ally war worker's desire for a sustained 
ome. Lhus the more popular pit- 
| Vida: involve Offers of glittering business 
iy ortunities Or jobs that pay big with- 
IS ¢ entailing too much work. 
n nowglgon the Pacific Coast two returned 
oes were lured into investing $8,500 
, retail store. When they examined 
place they found it full of customers, 
» cash register rang cheerily, the 
yes bulged with inventory. After the 
porietor disappeared with their money 
» discovered that the store had been 
ned two months before as a trap, 
bt the eager customers were shillabers 
tting On a phony show, that the in- 
tory was empty boxes. 
“Partner wanted” classified advertise- 
nts should be read with caution. Too 
en the veteran finds that he has 
wht into a business that has no 
its, that he has signed papers mak- 
: it impossible for him to get his 
oey back, that he has laid himself 
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ALSO SERVES 


George Edward Allen, vice-presi- 
ent gat of the Home Insurance Co. of 
cr an@ilew York and a top personality in 
PI" White House inner circle, goes 
-henf’PPointment as director of Recon- 
thesemuction Finance Corp. A Missis- 
ions. pan by birth, the presidential ap- 
Bronte formerly practiced law, was 
¢ ° FP the hotel business, served as com- 
" “sioner of the District of Columbia, 
Linge dentified with the Emergency 
as n@elef Administration and WPA, and 
incsg™@tered upon the big-time political 
ove as secretary of the Democratic 
*P0na! Committee in 1943-44. 
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FoR PAYROLL RECORDS 
f 3 
z PAYROLL SHEET 


: | EARNINGS STATEMENT 


A Todd Payroll System cuts payroll fers you safety,control,and employee 
posting time in half. Any clerk can _ satisfaction—over and above record- 
post the employee’s statement, the keeping efficiency. The coupon 
payroll sheet and the individualearn- below will bring you more details. 


ings record all at once. The infor- 


mation that 7 Government Agencies 
require is immediately at hand with- —— 
® “We have decreased the amount 
of time required to make un our 
and Hour Inspector calls, payroll payroll approximately 609%, elimi- 
nating a lot of the extra work that 
was necessary under the old pro- 
There is no large investment for cedure. We feel that we not only 
have saved a great deal of time, but 
we are also saving money...we are 
tem saves costly overtime. Whether able to do in one operation and 
check in one operation work that 
was necessary for several people 


out extra work. And when the Wage 
records are always up-to-date. 
equipment, and the Todd Payroll Sys- 


your company is large or small, 


there’s a Todd Payroll System to meet over a several day period.” 
your individual requirements. It of- Western Door & Plywood Corp. 
Portland, Oregon 


Soe oe ow ow 6 oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe = 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Please give me the facts about Todd Payroll 
Systems that speed quarterly reports, cut pay 
roll posting time, increase accuracy and meet 
all State and Federal regulations. 


Todd & S  Company___ 
I rocHesTeR Ysa EE) gee ae 
Tsaues orricts iM WW PRINCIPAL CITIES = 
1 DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD mts County Rosen 
; Geo, é BW-1-26 


' Frick Distributors at Baltimore. 


es TE MOE AE CECB BO MP IS. 
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Reports on the temperature, humidity, 
and pressure of the air are radioed back | 
to recording instruments on the earth by © 
the Bendix-Friez Radiosonde, carried to 
heights of 16 miles or more by a balloon. 
These “weather” reports proved invalu- 
able to the United Nations during the 
War: thousands of Radiosondes were sent 
aloft each month. 


The Friez Instrument Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. calibrates Radiosondes in 
its plant at Towson, Md., with the test 
chamber shown below. This is cooled 
from +104 to —100 deg. F. in 75 
minutes, the air pressure being simul- — 
taneously reduced to match flight con- | 
ditions. Cooling is accurately controlled 
by a two-stage Frick refrigerating sys- 
tem using Freon-22, 


St OR sertcagNNNNIIN ne 8 


The installation was designed and 
erected by the Paul J. Vincent Co., 


LO A ER: PO Ia ay Ne: 


For the solution of that particular re- 
frigerating, ice-making. or air condition- 
ing problem of yours, get in touch with 
the nearest Frick Branch or Distributor. 
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liable to partnership debts contracted 
before he took his misstep. 

e They Sell and Disappear—What could 
be more appealing to the order-weary 
vet or the slave of the time clock than 
an exclusive agency for a popular house- 
hold gimmick in a prosperous territory? 

Cosmetics, electric equipment, hosiery? 

Sometimes the Wallingford will sell “ex- 
clusive rights” to a number of victims, 
then disappear. Or he may sell the 
agency for a well-known article without 
authority from the manufacturer. 

By a third variation, the agent agrees 
to buy a minimum amount of the mer- 
chandise each month, say $1,000 worth. 
Deliveries reveal that the goods are too 
shoddy for sale even in these times. 
But the contract forces the unhappy 
sucker to keep on taking his monthly 
quota. 

Investments promising fabulous re- 

turns are a natural for an era of ready 
cash and low percentage yield from good 
securities. Prime example is the flood 
of worthless Canadian gold mine stocks 
which are given credulity by descriptions 
of fabulous returns from legitimate 
mines. . 
e Veterans Victimized—Plenty of vic- 
tims are left for domestic deadfalls. In 
San Francisco a vet was offered a salary 
of $20,000 a year if he would invest 
$10,000. He was also to receive 5% of 
gross revenues of the business in pay- 
ment for his services as manager. A pet 
dodge is the offer of a fancy job that 
requires the deposit of a bond. ‘The 
crook won't allow bonding by a surety 
company; cash must be posted, the 
amount being possibly $500 to $1,000. 
Money and manipulator vanish before 
the prey gets suspicious. 

Meanest of all are the schemes which 
exploit the families of servicemen. The 
mother of a dead soldier may get a 
phone call asking if she had collected 
the insurance. She doesn’t know about 
the insurance but she sends the caller 
$25 on his promise that he will collect 
for her. That is the last she hears from 
him. Again, parents receive a call from 
their son’s “buddy” who has a message 
that he must deliver in person. But his 
car has broken down, he has no money, 
if they could send $50 to get the car 
fixed. 
© Point of Honor—Again, it may be a 
new touch to an ancient dodge of un- 
ordered merchandise. The parents are 
billed for items (a fountain pen, jewelry, 
pictures) supposedly ordered by the boy 
before he was killed. Usually they pay 
as a point of honor. A variant of the 
“puff sheet” and the “ ‘mug book” is the 
spurious “war history.” Families of serv- 
icemen are assured that the pictures and 
exploits of their sons will be prom- 
inently displayed—for the payment of 
$200 or $300. 
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TO SWEEP UP 
Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory (: 


who as Quartermaster General hel 
pile up Army materiel, has been 
pointed by President Truman to 
ervise the disposal of all surplus gi 
—capital, producer, and consui 
He now heads the Board of 

Assets Corp., set up recently wi 
the Reconstruction Finance C 
and if the President’s recomme 
tion is carried out he'll also hea 
the Surplus Property Administra 
filling a post made vacant by app4 
ment of W. Stuart Symington as 
sistant Secretary of War for Air. 


There are plenty of refinements 
in the old game of selling vending 
chines at high prices regard/ess of 
income probabilities. In New Orled 
young veteran was promised a } 
monthly profit from $750 invest 
stamp vending machines. ‘Too lat 
discovered that most of the hi itable 
tions had been preempted. 

Also in New Orleans a vcteran 
$2 weekly on drawings “for a 0” 
of clothes.” If his number did not 
he was promised the suit anyho 
soon as his investment reached 
When he had paid in that «moun 
found the store’s stock too sm. to 
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3 fit; and the suits were hopelessly 
» ind to Rackets—The shortages of 
ts of consumer goods have revived 
sig frauds in that held. Door-to-door 
nen collect deposits on electric 
. nylons, or what-have-you, and 
ing more is heard from them. 
shold equipment is taken away for 
ing and never returned. In San 
cisco 8,000 appliance dealers were 
Janzed with offers of alarm clocks 
1 for $2.98, toasters for $2.50, elec- 
ions for $4. One-third cash was 
anded with orders. After the swin- 
.» had vanished, some $25,000 was 
jin their uncollected mail at the 
loince. 

he modern Wallingford knows 
‘sgoing on in industry. Already he 
shing in on prefabrication publicity 
the famine in housing. An ex-lieu- 
nt in New Orleans agreed to pay a 
fornia building company $300 down 
$700 monthly until he had con- 
sted $3,000. Then he was guaran- 
jan exclusive territory for prefabri- 
4 homes. Later he discovered that 
company reserved the right to keep 
) “damages” if it chose to cancel 
contract. Also that the prefab plant 
ed only on paper. 

icing ~Words—“Guaranteed” _ is 
the con man’s favorite word. It is 
y used in shady schools which pro- 
sto teach movie scenario writing, 
tronic engineering, television tech- 


JW 
{ 


al he 


e, and a host of less romantic pro- 
been filions, A good rule is to suspect any 
n to @™ch “guarantee” high-salary jobs on 
lus cogqgpeuation.. 


e most alert prosecuting attorney 


f etter business bloodhound can’t do 
0 


much after the crook has skippea. 
Therefore, the slogan of the present 
campaign is still “Before you invest— 
investigate.’ Vets and other prospects 
of the swindler are being urged to re- 
gard with suspicion promises of over- 
size returns, to refer all roseate proposi- 
tions to their Better Business Bureau, 
chamber of commerce, bank, or to some 
skeptical businessman. 


Hitchhike Phones 


Successful test of voice 
transmission over ordinary 
power lines forecasts new era 
for isolated subscribers. 


Unprecedented extension of rural tel- 
ephone service was forecast last week 
when residents of Suttle, Ala., placed 
calls over the same lines that bring 
power and light to their remote com- 
munity. It was the first subscriber test 
of extended research by Alabama Power 
Co. and Southern Bell Telephone Co. 
(BW—Dec.9’44,p34), studying — trans- 
mission of telephone conversations and 
electric power simultaneously over the 
same wires without interference with 
each other. 

e Simple and Safe—Equipment required 
on the subscriber’s premises looks much 
like that of the standard set, but includes 
a small box containing electronic tubes 
to produce the high-frequency current 
that carries the call over the power lines. 
A coupler attached to a pole near the 
subscriber’s house allows this current to 
enter the lines. The same dev'ce shuts 
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« of the first local calls goes over the hitchhike telephone line as E. B. 
ller (left), only businessman among the four subscribers, talks from his store. 
men (right) for Southern Bell Telephone and Alabama Power meet on the 
i pole to rig up the telephone equipment, link it with the power circuit. 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 


Exploring in Hercules Land 
helped surgical tape man- 
ufacturers to double and 
triple the life of tapes. 


Hercules non-oxidizing 
resins make adhesive coat- 
ings more sticky . . . keep them sticky in 
use and storage. 

These resins also mean 


better industrial wrapping =-~_</, } 
tapes, synthetic rubber ce- La ~ “i 


ments, shoe adhesives, and La, fy 
masking tapes, because S44 
they are low in cost, easily 

blended with synthetics and pigments. 

If you make adhesives, or specify them, 
it will pay you to know more about 
Hercules. The 48- 
page book,” Hercules 
Products”, describes 
Pee the many modern 

0) C materials available 


for adhesives and 


other chemical uses. 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
966 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


BENDIX—a famous name on hydraulic equipment for 
automotive, marine, aircraft and other uses — now introduces 
a new line of hydraulic equipment for better performance 
through-out industry. 


The development and manufacture of over 400,000 hydraulic 
units for aircraft use alone has given this division of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation a double know-how in building hydraulic 
controls that increase performance through precision. This experi- 
ence now has been utilized to create a new standard for rugged, 
reliable, low cost hydraulic 


equipment for industry. 7 


Wherever you use or plan 


NEW STEEL ACCUMULATOR 


to use hydraulic power, AND SURGE CHAMBER 
Bendix-Pacific welcomes 
the opportunity to demon- Stores energy, providing instantaneous 
strate how this new equip- supply of high pressure fluid. Relieves 
: : pump of continuous operation and sup- 
ment will give you better plies momentary demands beyond pump’s 
hydraulic control at lower capacity. Also acts as surge chamber to 
cost. . . Pacific Division, absorb pressure impulses and eliminate 
Bendix Aviati Cc hydraulic shocks. This low-cost industrial 
zendix Aviation Vorpora- accumulator utilizes the proven features 
tion, 11600 Sherman Way, of Pacific Division’s aircraft accumulator 
North Hollywood, Calif. which has demonstrated its reliability in 


more than 68,000 installations. Available 


Sales Engineering offices in for low or high pressure | a 
New York and St. Louis. systems in 5", 7%” and 107 prt” 
© 1946, Bendix Aviation Corp. sizes with 1/2” pipe threads. 


Write for installation draw- 
ings complete with per- 
formance data. 


Po cific Division 
“Bendix Aviation Corporation 


MOATHM MOLLY WOO’ Ail 


the power current out of { 
instrument. 

A subscriber using the 1 
service may call anyone o1 
or in any line to which t 
nections are made. His 
the standard commercial 
rates and a monthly fee fi 
to his distance from a | 
change. This represents a 
saving over the standard ; in 
tion. For example, a subs. -iber 
telephone-line transmission at 
tance of two miles from the } 
change pays $5.95 a mont 
dential one party hook-uy 
same service using power-li 
sion costs only $3.00. 

e Boon to Farmers—Des 
power-line carrier system a 
experimental stage, engin 
that it may prove an important me 
of extending telephone service t 
communities having electric 

no telephone lines. 

Alabama telephone and _ power , 
pany officials say they have not 
worked out the financial det , 
leasing that will need to be scttled| 
fore the new system goes into extend 
operation in their state. 
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TO MAKE FATHERS HAPPY 


Toy locomotives that puff real smo 
add a touch of realism that’s real 
going to keep Dad busy with Junio 
trains. The engine was introduced 
Lionel Corp. at a March of Dimes ¢ 
hibit in Manhattan to haul a str 
of “collection box” freight cars. Lion 
says that units will be ready beto 
next Christmas, reports the cffect 
produced with a harmless liemic 
which is placed in the stack. 
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4; Line Melee 


Seven companies, railroads, 
» unions, and others tangle 
., who shall supply service 
hicago-Detroit territory. 


e Federal Power Commission is 
ing Sherlock Holmes in a mystery 
ved by the natural gas industry. But 
garch is not for “who done it” but 
0 should do it.” 

e mystery involves a dispute be- 
n four natural gas companies—and 
» more could be affected—over who 
wid supply gas service in and around 
icago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and a 
mber of smaller cities. Knotty regu- 
by and engineering issues make the 
et one of the most complicated 
cases ever faced by a federal com- 
jon. 
range Allies—Nothing to unravel 
e complications was offered by 52 
evenors in the hearings which began 
Washington last week. They repre- 
ted every conceivable interest, from 

Painters Local Union 781, Mil- 
ykee, to eastern and western rail- 
ds which haul coal. 

a unusual aspect of the case is that 
th finds the railroad brotherhoods, 
United Mine Workers, and the Na- 

Coal Assn.—all of whom normally 

all extension of natural gas 
ico—teaming up with five of the 
companies to do battle against still 
st Cause—The Natural Gas Pipe 

Co. of America, which buys gas 
1 an affiliate, the Texoma Natural 
sCo., in Oklahoma, and sells it near 

Ill., to the Chicago District Pipe- 

Co., has revived and enlarged a 
year-old request for an operating 
fiicate under which it would add to 
acilities to boost Chicago gas deliver- 
amd start new service to a number of 
wis, Iowa, and Wisconsin cities, 
fading industrial Milwaukee where 
principal fuel for years has been 


In another proceeding, which for 
bing purposes has been combined 
h the Natural Gas Pipe Line-Texoma 
i Chicago District cases, the Michi- 
Wisconsin Gas Co., a recently or- 
tized affiliate of the United Light & 
iway Co., has sought certification for 
kw pipeline from the Hugoton gas 
Mi, in southwestern Kansas, to De- 
it, where Michigan-Wisconsin would 
hase and operate the Michigan 
msolidated Gas Co. 

mpetition—The latter now serves 
Detroit-Ann Arbor area and buys its 
'from the Panhandle Eastern Pipe- 
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Are You Taking Full Advantage 
fVhese f1CWeCS Ff 
NORTON DEVELOPMENTS 7 


ERE are five recent developments 
of the Norton research labora- 
tories. Each of them means better 
grinding for you— more produc- 
tion, lower costs, or both. 
Get in touch with your Norton 
abrasive engineer or Norton dis- 
tributor at once if you are not 
already using 
57 Alundum Wheels for cylin- 
drical and centerless grinding 
and for tool grinding 
B-5 Resinoid Wheels for 
foundry and weld grinding 
Vitrified Bonded Diamond 
Wheels for carbide grinding 
Open Structure Wheels when 
an especially cool cutting ac- 
tion is necessary such as sur- 
face grinding and tool grinding 
Norflex Wheels for debur- 
ring and polishing operations. 
NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a 
Norton Division 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
PLACES INFORMATION AT 
YOUR FINGER TIPS 


A suet raic 


leta 


Is Available at 
Graybar Branches 
in 90 Key Cities 


@ Teletalk is practical as a time 
It makes it possible to confer 
with one or more individuals in other 
offices or in other parts of your plant 
with as much ease as though they 
were right across the desk from you. 


saver. 


As distributors of Teletalk, you'll 
find the Graybar organization posted 
and in position to recommend the 
Teletalk system that will give you 
the greatest efficiency in your office 
or plant. 


Don’t delay getting the worthwhile 
story behind this convenient time 
saver. An inquiry will bring the com- 
plete facts as an aid in selecting the 
Teletalk system best fitted to meet 
your requirements. 


Feel free to ask for this information 
as it will not obligate you in any way. 


You'll find Graybar branches listed 
in the classified section of your tele- 
phone directory—or—if you do not 
find a Graybar branch in your city, 
send your inquiry direct to the ad- 
dress given below. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Graybar Building, New York City 


line Co. En route from Hugoton, Mich- 
igan-Wisconsin would serve a number 
of Iowa cities—notably Des Moines, 
which is already served by the North- 
ern Natural Gas Co.—and more munici- 
palities in Wisconsin, a number of 
which Natural Gas Pipe Line had fig- 
ured on serving. 

Natural Gas Pipe Line, ‘Texoma, and 

Chicago District would not by any 
means be mortally affected if Michigan- 
Wisconsin were to win its certificate, 
but Panhandle and Northern take a 
most decidedly dim view of such a prop- 
osition. 
e Underground Storage—Principal basis 
on which Michigan-Wisconsin can 
even get a straight-faced hearing on a 
proposition which would imperil mil- 
lions of dollars worth of invested capital 
is its bold operating proposal. It pro- 
poses to operate its Hugoton-Detroit 
line at 100% load factor 365 days yearly 
and without the direct sales to indus- 
trial users which are so valuable in pro- 
moting load factor on most pipelines. 
Such gas as Michigan-Wisconsin did 
not sell along the route or in Detroit 
would be stored underground in the 
depleted Reed and Austin fields north 
of Detroit. 

When winter's heavy loads surpassed 
the capacity of the line, gas would be 
withdrawn locally and sent where 
needed. Such a reservoir last winter 
might have avoided the industrial cur- 
tailments which WPB had to order in 
Detroit. Michigan-Wisconsin says it 
could provide a maximum of 725,000,- 
000 cu. ft. daily. Detroit, which now is 
served under a contract limitation of 
125,000,000 cu. ft. daily, wants and 
insists that it needs more gas. The De- 
troit supply, incidentally, represents 


25% to 27% of the business Pan- 


LITTLE SHOE MYSTERY 


Fresh evidence that car manufactur- 
ers may be dreaming up something 
new is Firestone Tire & Rubber’s 
little tire, designed in cooperation 
with “several” major—but nameless— 
car makers. It measures 15 in. from 
tim to rim and 54 in. across, slightly 
less than the 6.00-16 size used on 
Fords, Chevrolets, Plymouths. Built 
to provide a lower center of gravity, 
the 5.50-15’s have a flatter tread, claim 
longer mileage. They'll cost several 
dollars less than the $15.20, plus tax, 
of the 6.00-16’s. Guesses on who's 
going to make a car to fit them em- 
braces Ford, Kaiser-Frazer, Chevro- 
let, Chrysler, perhaps Studebaker. 
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handle does, with a total 
about $100 million. 
© Offshoot Case—Detroit 
partially responsible for ai 
wherein FPC has require< 
show cause why it should 
certificate for certain 1 
regulating facilities it pl 
where its line enters For 
Dearborn. Ford, now sei 
igan-Consolidated, will b 
its own to take a large am 
a sale which Panhandle 
FPC jurisdiction because 
to an industrial user not fo 
FPC has raised the 
whether the facilities are { 
mission of natural gas in in 
merce and thus require ce: 
der the natural gas act. W 
take jurisdiction its positir 
very similar to the positio 
the Connecticut Light & Power 
(BW—Mar.31°45,p20) no 
when it claimed that stepdo 
in an electric power substatir 
facilities used in interstate p 
mission whose ownership rend 
company liable to FPC jw 
was one of the few importan 
cases FPC ever lost. 
e Opposed Views—While a prop 
threatening to invested capital as t 
Michigan-Wisconsin normal; 
not be expected to get far, its 
nents say it can cut gas costs everywh 
along the line, and this, if demonst: 
would be a point any commission y 
have to consider carefully. 
Opponents scoff at its po 
and declare that in planning to 
from sales directly to industrial 
Michigan-Wisconsin is scorning 
low-rate normally paid for such ¢ 
favor of a two-way rakeoff it might 


\) 


Firestone 
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Installing a Teletalk intercommunication 
system is the same as having four to a 
dozen key people working right across 
the desk from you. You can have a per- 
son-to-person conversation by just reach- 
ing over and flicking a key. There is no 
dialing—no delay. You have information 
e3 ~g finger tips without leaving your 


Business comfort you might call it, but it 
is just good business to stop wasting time 
going from department to department or 
person to person or waiting for them:to 
come to you. Place them at the other end 


a 


of a Teletalk and you'll experience 
greater business efficiency. 

There is a Teletalk model available with 
the correct number of stations to meet 
the needs of either small or large busi- 
nesses. Made with smart appearing wal- 
nut case, it is of convenient size—not a 
space taker. 

WEy not look up your Teletalk dealer in 
the classified telephone directory right 
now and have him give you the benefit 
of his experiences—point out how you 
can save time—and quote prices that 
you'll recognize can be liquidated by 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, 
and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


EBSTER 


fersstee)) 


ELECTRIC) 


PLACES INFORMATION AT 
YOUR FINGER TIPS 4‘ 


Sai te! | a ee 


es ad 


installed in your 


key departments 


time saved over a few months. 
If Teletalk is not listed in your directory, 
this service can be had by writing us 


direct. 
‘ae eee a 


Electr 
nie in 
Lmmunication, pag — AT, 


tbetinaye ies leleta ilk 


Store, 
Institations , homes aris, buildings, 
an 


To Buy IT” 


112-11th my R ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 


ee 


ELECTRIC 


lacine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. + Established 1909 + Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 


Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation 


ys, 


Old Man Competition Says: 


Successful business operation in the face of 
growing competition will force utmost economy 
in production and equipment costs. 


A Roebling product. . . whether 


electrical wire and cable, woven wire screen, 
strip steel, or round, flat or shaped wire... is a 


sure step in this direction. 


Roebling made America’s first wire rope. Over 
a hundred years of specialization, vith wnsur- 
passed facilities, have given Roebling the skill 
and experience that assures top quality. 


To get set for competition, get set 
. now! 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


TOP PRODUCTION 


YES...BUT NOW 
WATCH COSTS! 


Roebling materials 
can help... 


it’s wire rope, 


with Roebling 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


Wire Rope and Strand * Fittings * Slings * Electrical Wires and Cables * High and Low Carbon Acid 
and Basic Open Heorth Steels * Wire Cloth and Netting * Aerial Wire Rope Systems * Cold Rolled Strip 


Aircord, Swaged Terminals and Assemblies« 


Suspension Bridges and Cables * 


Round and Shaped Wire 


by selling gas to affiliated . 
companies who would sell ; 
trial users at a markup. 

The incongruity of lab 
port for a natural gas com, 
through the intervention of 
and coal interests against t! tis 
of Michigan-Wisconsin’s reo uest § 
certification. The intervenor. dec, 
that, with the possible excep ‘ion of , 
increase in the capacity 2 
into Chicago and Detroit, 
such emergency as Michigan 
advances as one reason for approving j 
proposal. 

Another angle to the union coal op 
ator position is that if it can Ip exist 
ing suppliers obtain certification to j 
crease their present capacitic 
the installation of a new majo Pipeline 
it will have struck a damaging bloy 
the possibility that the Mich: van-\\ 
consin’s Hugoton-Detroit line ever | 
be built. Panhandle, in Detroit 
Northern Natural in Iowa would hard 
augment their existing investment 
they expected Michigan-Wisconsin t 
get substantial portions of the busine 
at some future date, 


WHOSE RUBBER PLANTS? 


W. Stuart Symington, Surplus Pr 
erty Administrator, put into words whe 
everyone has been thinking when | 
told Congress last week that dispos 
of surplus synthetic rubber plants is 
tied up with international relations an 
military defense that final action muy 
be determined by top government 
policy-makers. 

He pointed out the value of an ca 
decision in order to take advantage 
the existing favorable market. ‘Tliat is 


with 


iliti 


vestment, in 44 plants for making ml 
ber and its components, he sect at S6S 
million plus an additional $36 millio 
in “scrambled” facilities. Plant capaci 
is 1,100,000 tons a year. 

In a second report on the govem 
ment’s $232 million investment in avis 
tion gasoline facilities, Symington tod 
the opposite position, urging the 
speedy disposal to private operatos 
Only two of the 29 major refining unit 
are completely “unscrambled,” and on 
one is capable of operation as a sepatat 
enterprise. 

Most of the facilities are expected t 
go to their wartime operators under « 
isting options. 


DETROIT AIRPORT ROW 


After four years of bickering over 
modern airport site, Detroit will us 
the large field at Willow Run as a make 
shift until facilities closer to the cit 
business section are afforded. 

The airlines serving Detrott, fed u 
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tah Goes Into Business 


The State of Utah, which in 
the early days of Mormonism had 
communal settlements in which 
frming, marketing, and buying 
were cooperative, as in the group 
fms later to be established in 
Russia, is MOw witnessing an ex- 
riment in state capitalism. 

¢ The state’s Dept. of Publicity & 
Industrial Development in Janu- 
ay approved an appropriation of 
513,900 for the perfection, pro- 
motion, and obtaining of a patent 
on a power transmission device 
of James A. Hardman of Logan. 
Hardman will be paid $5,400 for 
his work and the balance will be 
ysed for other expenses, such as 
testing, and patenting the ma- 
chine. 

Legal justification for the state 
fnancial aid on a private invention 
is that 15% of the whole rights in 
the device have been granted to 
the Utah State Agricultural Col- 
ge at Logan. While state and 
federal governments have fre- 
quently reserved mining, oil, tim- 
ber, and grazing rights on public 
property, Utah press critics con- 
tend that this is the first instance 
of the use of state funds to finance 
an invention. With private money 
readily available, the move has 
aroused intense press opposition. 


th the city’s procrastination, have 
en matters into their own hands, 
dare negotiating a Reconstruction Fi- 
ce Corp. lease to use the runway 
ilities at the former bomber plant. 
his would be the first time that a 
bup of airlines has jointly leased a 
pjor airfield. Several months ago it 
s decided to move commercial airline 
rations to the Wayne County Air- 
it, relinquished recently by the Army 
et wartime use as an Air Transport 
bmmand base. The airlines started to 
der office installations there, but be- 
e actual construction began they de- 
ied that the runways were incomplete, 
tection from high winds was insuffi- 
at, and hangar facilities were inade- 
pate, 
The shift to Willow Run was then 
idertaken, even though the site is 30 
. from downtown Detroit, approxi- 
ately an hour’s run, even with the 
tw Willow Run expressway. 
The airlines, meanwhile, continue to 
ss for the city’s adoption of the so- 
led Northwest Airport site, accep- 
nce of which is being blocked by citi- 
‘ of the area who feel that their 
”perty would depreciate in value. 
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Let the file you use 
determine 
the PAPER you choose 


FETE LORE ITT I 
Bylaws ot ee 


fe be ae 7 


i  wetlh MG. ae 
o gp For oy Aon ag 


Quite obviously, you need a 
different kind of paper for much- 
handled, hard-working records 
of long-term importance than 
for here-today-gone-tomorrow 
notations. But the problem of 
selecting the one best paper for 
either type of paper work need 
not be difficult. Simply evaluate 
your forms, blanks, letterheads 


and record sheets in terms of 


use and life expectancy. Then 


see that those which you plan to 
keep are produced on a WESTON 
Paper. Your printer or paper 
supplier will assure you that 
there is no better way to protect 
your important records than to 
keep them on a WESTON cotton 
fibre content Ledger, Bond, 
Index or Machine Accounting. 


Paper. 


- BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Dalton, Massachusetts 


—— eee 


More Texas Steel 


Sheffield’s negotiations for 
government-owned plant at 
Houston indicates stiff fight in 
expanding southwest market. 


Sheffield Steel Corp. is spending $2,- 
500,000 for additional facilities at its 
plant on the ship channel at Houston in 
order to add barbed wire, road mesh, 
and other wire products to its present 
line of nails, wire, structurals, bars, 
reinforcing steel, and plate steel. 
¢ Scrambled Facilities—This move in it- 
self is not of major interest to the 
steel industry, although it does indi- 
cate that United States Steel Corp. 
will face stiffer competition in the 
southwestern market, where it has been 
strongly intrenched. Of greater mo- 
ment to steel men is the outcome of 
Sheffield’s present proposal to buy the 
$37 million government-owned open- 
hearth furnaces, plate and blooming 
mills, and other facilities intermingled 
with company’s own plant. 

Purchase or lease of the government- 
owned facilities would give Sheffield, 
a subsidiary of American Rolling Mill 
Co., a large and fully integrated steel 
plant at Houston, with easy access to 
deep-water shipping. 

Technically, all of the facilities are 

not scrambled, but operation of the 
government plant by a producer other 
than Sheffield would present two alter- 
natives: (1) building of steel produc- 
tion and new rolling facilities, or (2) 
substantial dependence on an outside 
market for sale of pig iron. 
@ One Other Bidder?—Thus Sheffield is 
the logical operator. Only other possible 
bidder reported in steel circles is A. O. 
Smith of Milwaukee, who has an oil 
pipeline manufacturing plant in Hous- 
ton near the Sheffield properties. 

Since Sheffield’s Houston operation 
started as a prewar enterprise, and since 
the company expanded its civilian mar- 
ket considerably even during the war, 
the industry expects the Armco subsidi- 
ary to make every effort to dominate the 
southwestern market. 

Sheffield surveyed the Houston and 
Gulf Coast region in 1939 with a view 
to building a steel mill to operate prin- 
cipally on scrap iron. In 1940 a 600- 
acre plot was purchased on the ship 
channel; in 1941 the plant was under 
construction, and it was in operation 
the following year. 

e Additional Furnaces—Beginning oper- 
ation with three openhearth furnaces 
(fired by natural gas and oil) of 110-ton 
capacity each, the company soon had 
its substantial investment supplemented 
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by a multimillion dollar expansion 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Jorp. The government built a blast 
furnace and a coke oven along the 
channel side to utilize Texas iron ore. 
It also built two additional openhearth 
furnaces to make a total of five—three 
owned by Sheffield and two, as well as 
other facilities, under lease from the 
government. 

For double safety, Sheffield leased 
245 acres of iron ore property at Jack- 
sonville and 64 acres at Linden, ‘Tex., 
some 150 mi. from the Daingerfield 
properties of the Lone Star Steel Co. 
Coking coal during the war period was 
brought from Oklahoma. After V-J 
Day the blast furnace and coke oven 
were closed and placed at standby for 
the government; the mining property 
leases owned by Sheffield are inactive. 
e May Drop Leases—Sheffield has pro- 
posed that the government take over 
these leases for standby; otherwise the 


‘company has indicated that it will let 


them revert to the land owners, because 
it asserts that mining and transportation 


FROM OUR BETTERS 


Boon to ticket sellers and travelers 
is the ticket printing machine operat- 
ing in Philadelphia’s Pennsylvania 
Railroad Broad St. station. It was de- 
veloped by General Register Corp. 
from parimutuel units, has a dial list- 
ing 50 commonplace stations (below). 
The clerk merely turns the pointer to 
a desired destination and out pops 
the ticket (right) inrprinted with date, 
tariff, and tax. She doesn’t have to 
hold up the line to inscribe a flagstop 
ticket, but slips one of 150 matrices 
iuto a “miscellaneous” slot. 


costs are too high for econ: 
ation of the mining propert 
petitive market. 

The steel company is | 
and hard to get on buying th: 
and blast furnace, for it s 
plans to operate on scrap i 
able within a 150-mi. radius 
—plus pig iron (10%) broug] 


mingham, Ala., or Asheville, 


ore is reported to have bec 
in from Mexico and other | 
ican countries. 


© Output of 350,000 Tons—S! 


parently figures that the §S 
budding industrialization wi 
a ready market for the 350,00 


of steel it can produce annua 


openhearth method at Hous 
production during the war w: 


tons, with pig iron from the b! 
nace accounting for about half 


melt—and at higher cost. 


Present employment at the Shefke 
plant is 2,000, or two-thirds of + 
wartime peak. When the additional } 


cilities under construction 


ma 


WAN 
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“2 eee A, 
~T**8 ee 2am 


are cor 


Ast fur 


+ + 


.j, Shefield expects to employ a 
of 3,000 again. 

eanwhile, southwestern steel men 
yondering what will become of the 
idle Daingerfield plant of Lone Star 
|. which had once hoped to become 
sly integrated mill. Present possi- 
. js that the company may obtain a 
£10,000 federal loan to expand its 
furnace facilities to include a cast- 
pipe mill (BW—Sep.29’45,p41). 


BLE FOR TAXI RADIOS 


uprising to the cab operators who 
the buying, and perhaps also to the 
ppany that did the selling, was one 
‘ity last week at the American Taxi- 
Assn, Chicago convention. Gal- 
Mfg. Corp., makers of Motorola 
pmobile radios, booked orders from 
ompanies and lined up when-and-as 
ers from 30 others for a reputed total 
500 transmitter-receiver sets at 
ynd $500 per unit for delivery when 
hackers get Federal Communica- 
ys Commission licenses, possibly 
t next March (BW—Nov.4’44,p36). 
What set off the buying stampede 
the performance of a mobile dem- 
set. A Boston cab operator 
red 90. Galvin ascribes the per- 
ance largely to using the 152-162- 
waveband for FM (frequency modu- 
m) use, claimed to be the first com- 
cial use of this frequency for vehicle 
way communications. 

pecific claims: that the set gave per- 
reception within 15 mi. # the sta- 
that it worked in two plague spots 
ordinary standard broadcast band 
the concrete-roofed, _ steel-rein- 
ed lower level of Wacker Drive, and 
even more tightly screened low ramp 
taxis at the Union Station. 


§ BUILDERS HONORED 


e seventh biennial Award for 
mical Engineering Achievement 
be shared by over 100 companies, 
ersities, and research organizations 
their contributions to the develop- 
it of the atomic bomb, according to 
D. Kirkpatrick, secretary of the 
tds committee and editor of Chem- 
a & Metallurgical Engineering, a Mc- 
a Hill publication, which sponsors 
3 award. The recipients, all prime 
= tractors of the Manhattan District, 
fee selected with the cooperation of 
j. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, executive 
et of the atomic bomb program. 

¢ first five awards, from 1933 to 
fl, went to individual companies but, 
h the war, the committee found it 
possible to single out the work of 
one organization. The last award 
t to all companies contributing to 
development of synthetic rubber. 


. 
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Send for this free book! 


It is mighty important that your new employees 
—back from uniform or war jobs—get the right 
‘second start,” important for them and for you. 
Hammermill’s management-idea book, ‘Pathway 
to Executive Success,” may help you with this 
problem, as it has helped many others. Written 
for ambitious young workers, it shows them how 
to get a straight, fresh perspective on their jobs 
... direct themselves through a definite, day-to- 
day plan based on “case histories.’’ Send for this 
practical show-how book. Read it—we believe 
you'll find it helpful to pass it around. 


W's helpful aiso to depend on Hammermill Bond 
for your letterheads and forms... the standerd 
business paper for over 30 years ... coupon below 
will bring you the sample book of new Hammer- 
mill Bond, showing its improved postwer colors 
and quality. 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


MMERM 7, | 
BOND 


WATERMARK 


AP 


LOOK FOR THE 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me—FREE—‘“Pathway to Executive Success,’ 


and include 


the sample book of new Hammermill Bond. 


_Position, 
(Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead) 


Name 
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a dont let * 
a pretty face 
mislead you 


Industrial manufacturers especially 
should take notice . . . plastics are not all 
glamour and gadgetry, by a long way. 


More than 50% of the total output of 
all plastics today are in industrial or 
specialty resins ... thermosetting resins 
in liquid and powder form that laminate, 
bond, coat or impregnate other products 
to better their performance or lower 
costs. The growing list of manufacturers 
using these “plastics in overalls’’ would 
include almost every type of industry in 
the nation. 

For example, here are just a few applica- 
tions in which Monsanto has established 
a leading position in this field of plastics 
which many are prone to overlook: 

— Binding components of durable, resilient 
resinoid grinding wheels or brake linings. 

—Laminating glass cloth (as in famous, 
once-secret U. S. personal body armor), 
paper, wood veneer, fabric, etc. 

—Sealing porous castings of aluminum or 
magnesium. 

—Bonding difficult and dissimilar materi- 
als, e. g., impregnated woods, phenolic 
laminates or moldings, metals. . 

Not much glamour there, certainly . . . 
but jobs that plastics do better than 
anything else. Perhaps there’s a profit- 
able idea there for you. Monsanto has 
experienced industrial resins consultants 
to work with you ... and complete tech- 
nical data is yours for the asking, just 
write, wire or phone: MONSANTO 
CuemicaL Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 
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Sound Inscribed on Paper Taps 


Brush unveils magnetic recorder for home use; also offer; 
new plated wire which costs less than stainless steel strand hithe 
used. All manufacturers in field see big potential for their prodyg, 


A sound recorder which uses magneti- 
cally coated paper = as the recording 
medium made its first public appear- 
ance in New York this week. 

Advantages claimed for this recorder 

by its manufacturer, the Brush Develop- 
ment Co. of Cleveland, include: (1) ease 
of handling for the average user; (2) 
high fidelity at low cost per minute 
of recording; (3) ready editing by tear- 
ing out unwanted sections of the record- 
ing and splicing the torn ends with any 
suitable adhesive. 
e What User Can Do—Brush sets forth 
that its product, called the Magnetic 
Home Recorder, is as simple to operate 
as a light switch. By placing the out- 
fit on top of the home radio, or on an 
adjacent table, the user is enabled to 
record his favorite radio programs, or 
with a microphone stead. he can 
record “the first words spoken by Baby 
Nancy, the kitchen quartet, or anything 
else.” 

One side of the recording paper tape 
is treated with an iron-based substance 
for ready magnetization. A recording 
can also be erased, thus permitting the 


same tape to be used over 

again. 

e 15 Minutes at a Time—' 

8-mm. reels, the tape come 

for 15 minutes of continuou 

or play-back. Because of 

the reels (7 in. in diameter 

neering of the tape recor 

slightly from that of the Bru 

which uses the conventional wir 
Two reels, one holding thie | 

tape, and one to receive the | 

the recorder is in operation 

horizontal instead of vertica p 

The “head,” through which the ta 

passes to be magnetized or demagy 

tized, is considerably larger than t 

one used on the wire recorder, but | 

basic construction is the same in bot 

types. 

¢ Company’s Program—Although | 

recorder and the tape were not unveik 

until the midwinter meeting of the |; 

stitute of Radio Engineers, Brush | 

had them under wraps for two years. Th 

company does not plan to issue mat 

facturing licenses, but has plans we 


advanced for the manufacture of bot 


New type of home recorder is Brush’s machine (left) that utilizes coate d pape 
tape to record and play back sound. As in the case of wire recorders, sound | 
registered on the metallically coated tape as it passes through a magnetizin 
head, can be demagnetized for re-use. Hair-fine steel wire is the reproduc! 
medium of St. George Recording Equipment’s midget device (right) ti 
can be hooked up with coin-operated vending machines. A coin not only set 
the vendor in operation but starts off a wire-recorded plug for the product sold 
The 6-in. x 10-in. reproducer plays for 15 seconds. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SAVING HOUSTEY WHICH SERVES ManaiND 


4 
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~e and paper tape recorders. Portable 
model will be <a through dis- 
tributors, while it is also planned to sell 
ynits which are to be built into radios 
directly to the manufacturers of radios. 
Brush engineers are now working on 
the problem of developing a thinner 
r, and perhaps resizing the sound 
recorder, to permit a tape that will play 
continuously for an hour. One variation 
envisaged is use of colored tape, so that 
the user can readily identify the type 
of music or text from the hue of the 
Pe . . 
« Recordi Disks—Another Brush 
product utilizing the magnetized coated 
aper will be the Mailograph, which 
will record messages, such as letters, on 
9.in. disks that play for about 33 min. 
Costing about 4¢ each, the disks can 
be folded and mailed. The machine, 
diferent in construction from the tape 


- recorder, is expected to be in produc- 
~~ ton within 90 days, and to sell to the 
‘© pani home market for from $30 to $35. 

PC \ ie Plated Wire—Another major develop- 
- ment announced by Brush this month is 
Positio@@, patented electroplating process which 
the tay makes possible the use of cheap, highly 


Jemagn 
than # 
but # 

in bot 


ductile wire for recording purposes in 
lace of more expensive stainless steel 
wire. Uniform plating with magnetic 
material is reported to give the cheap 
wire even better performance charac- 
teristics than were obtainable before, 
and at a saving of approximately 25%. 
An additional advantage claimed for 
the plated wire is that it is of such uni- 
fomity and fidelity that it permits 
slower recording, and consequently 
more recording time per foot of wire. 
¢In Production—Mass production of 
the plated wire has started, and Brush 
now has ready a portable model of the 
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German Tape Recorder 


Descriptive data on two models 
of the Magnetophon or Tone- 
schreiber, a German recording ma- 
chine which uses magnetic tape of 
a composition that is still unde- 
termined, are now available to 
United States industry. 

This device is reported to re- 
cord voice and code messages very 
well, but to be unsatisfactory for 
the recording of music, presum- 
ably because of the characteristics 
of the tape that is used. 

Reports No. 1027 and No. 
uli¢ "i 1028, prepared by Equipment In- 
ctiziig@™) telligence Service, contain the de- 
ducing tails. Photostats of these docu- 
+) tho; ments may be obtained from 
tate | Office of Publication Board, Dept. 
“? of Commerce, Washington 25, 
t olf) pc. 


I pape 
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recorder-reproducer unit in which the 
wire will be used. This model, which 
is expected to be in a price range of 
$125 to $150, will measure approxi- 
mately 14 in. x 11 in. x 8 in. and will 
weigh less than 30 Ib. 

The great majority of the magnetic 
recorders used by the Army and Navy 
during the war were Brush-produced. 
Since magnetic sound recording is al- 
most half a century old, this company’s 
sudden emergence to its present prom- 
inence in the field is deserving of ex- 
planation. 

Poulsen, a Danish physicist, built 

a magnetic recorder in 1898 and filed 
his frst patent application in the 
United States in 1900. American Tel- 
egraphone Co. was organized in 1905 
to make recording devices for business 
purposes, but it was too far ahead of its 
time. Little more was done until the 
middle 1920's, when several European 
countries began making recording equip- 
ment, primarily for recording telephone 
conversation. 
e Dr. Begun’s Role—One of the bril- 
liant young scientists associated with 
the basic development work was Dr. S. 
J. Begun, who came to the United 
States in the mid-1930’s and organized 
Acoustics Consultants in New York 
City. He planned to produce a mag- 
netic recorder for educational use, par- 
ticularly in speech study and in the 
teaching of languages. 

Brush Development Co. learned of 
his work and invited him to join the 
company, which he did in 1938. That 
year gave birth to the Brush Sound- 
miror, the country’s first commercially 
successful magnetic recorder, 

The Soundmiror employed endless 

steel tape. A policy of popularizing the 
device by exposing it to the educational 
field before attempting a broader devel- 
opment was interrupted by the outbreak 
of the second World War. 
e Green Light—Technicians of the 
National Defense Research Committee 
gave Brush the green light on evolving 
equipment for war use. Months of work 
were compressed into days, with the re- 
sult that magnetic sound recording has 
now bridged the gap between the lab- 
oratory and practical, every-day applica- 
tion in office and home. 

Another unveiling in the magnetic 
recording field occurred in Chicago this 
month, at a meeting of manufacturers 
licensed to produce wire recorders un- 
der patents held by the Armour Re- 
search Foundation of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

e New Models—Two new models were 
demonstrated: a unit designed for in- 
stallation in a 6-in.x12-in. space in any 
standard radio, and a master recorder 
developed expressly for demonstration 
purposes to show just what refinements 


Crude, but remarkably similar to its 
more polished descendants was Amer- 
ican Telegraphone Co.’s 1905 version 
(above) of the magnetic recorder. 


are possible with wire-recording tech- 
niques, 

The radio unit designed to record or 
play back is built to utilize the power 
and tubes of the radio set into which 
it is incorporated. 

Seventeen of the Armour licensees 

have adopted standard specifications for 
the spools which hold and feed the re 
cording wire. Objective is to make wire 
recordings as standard and interchange- 
able as the disc recordings that play 
on any phonograph. 
e Weight Reduction—An__ indication 
that the trend to reduce the weight of 
recorders (BW—Dec.29’45,p50) is also 
influencing manufacturers of film re- 
corders was provided this week when 
J. A. Maurer Co. invited attention to 
its latest model 16-mm. recorder, weigh- 
ing only 80 Ib. 

Makers of the various new recorders 
visualize almost endless possibilities for 
their postwar wonder child. They point 
out that the recorder makes possible the 
collection of home libraries of musical 
and other programs on a scale that was 
hitherto out of the economic range of 
the average family. Also, they predict 
that on trains, buses, and planes, the 
new recorders will provide quality enter- 
tainment—music, travelogues, or any- 
thing else the carrier may wish to record. 
e Hearing-Gadget—Brush is now ready 
to start production on a hearing gadget 
which is to be built into the headrest 
of a plane or train seat. To the gadget 
will be piped radio programs or play 
backs from the recorder aboard the car- 
rier. 
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Nationally Represented 
by 
Hearst Advertising Service 


Potato Bread 


Culture formula promoted 
by Michigan baker wins wide 
acceptance for flavor, texture, 
and keeping qualities. 


Various mixtures of potato flour have 
been added to bread during the years 
without creating notable ripples in the 
calm of the baking industry. But now 
comes Culturized Potato Bread, with 
keeping qualities, distir.ctive taste, and 
a crumb and crust texture that have 
prompted 61 bakers across the country 
to produce it. Forty more are testing 
it, and bakery chemists are taking it 
apart to see what makes consumers will- 
ing to pay a — of 1¢ a loaf. 
¢ Promotion Supplied—It started with a 
potato-culture formula developed eight 
years ago by a Lansing (Mich.) bakery 
chemist, Lee Rausch. Two years ago 
Rausch died and the formula was taken 
over by E. L. Shafer, head of the Peter 
Pan Baking Co., with headquarters in 
Detroit and bakeries in five other Mich- 
igan cities. Shafer produces the new 
— bread and is licensing other 
akers to use the culture and supply- 
ing them with promotion material 


for a campaign to put the b: 

Using all the usual media 
paign boosted Peter Pan pr 
sales 68.6% in 13 wecks. 
stopped to see whether the | 
continue to sell. It did, a 
little promotion during two 
months, the sales doubled i; 
@ Mold Retarded—Shafer’s 
tains potato flour, corn flour, 
and 13 other ingredients wh: 
been revealed. It is prepar 
reduced to powder on a hot 
drum dryer of the type use: 
in the dried milk industry. |t 
with the flour and other dr 
gredients to the extent of 
weight. From there on the bal 
ess is orthodox. 

Mold and rope, two arch « 
keeping quality in bread, d 


velop quickly in the new potat 


This puts the product in a 


breads exposed to high freque: 


tronic waves (BW—Nov.24'45 


‘4 


those containing mold-inhibiting 


pionic acid. 


Interest of the baking industry } 


been whetted by trade-paper ad\ 


which makes the principal 


flavor and keeping quality. Th 
angle has sure-fire appeal to an 
try criticized from all corners fo: 


uct lacking distinctive taste. 


NEWCOMER INTO ESTABLISHED FIELDS 


Displayed at Cleveland's Aircraft Show a novel air-cooled engine, made chicti 


of lightweight die-cast aluminum, represents a bid by Jack & Heintz, 
Cleveland, for a slice of the automotive and aviation market (BW —Ja1 
p54). Its 126-cu.in. displacement developing a reported 75 hp., the six- 
(opposed) engine utilizes a few basic patents of the Skinner engine, de 
late in the war as a two-cylinder unit to provide auxiliary power for b« 


For automotive use a transmission and clutch are attached directh 


engine; the fan (not shown) fits atop a stanchion in the center of the 
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oran, a Problem 


Wartime navigation aid is 
sady for civilian use, but its de- 
lopment must be timed to re- 
-ement of existing equipment. 


One of the few wartime electronic 
~elopments technically capable of con- 
sued civilian use without modification, 
yan (a contraction of the words long 
nge navigation), the radar-like device 
ot aiding sea and air navigation, poses 
new problem for its developers and 
anufacturers. 

That problem is to design new equip- 
ent and techniques which will merely 
slerate normal obsolescence of exist- 
ng equipment, now in service in numer- 
pus transmitting stations and on thou- 
unds of planes and ships of the Army 
d Navy, without making the present 
nstallations suddenly become of no use 
t all. 

Improvements Coming—Originally de- 
eloped and installed for the ie by 
he Radiation Laboratory at Massachu- 
tts Institute of Technology (BW— 
ug.18’45,p63), the system has ex- 
sanded until its maximum service area 
pow covers about three-fifths of the 
arth’s surface, land and sea 

Both Army and Navy are sponsoring 
he tremendous backlog of Loran re- 
ach which piled up during the war, 
hen only the most expedient solutions 
ere followed up. Researches halted 
emporarily at the end of the war were 
mm the brink of great improvements in 
, coverage, and economy. The 
$100 million business is still growing; 
ot, besides its unquestioned usefulness 
fo mariners and airmen, it will become 
aluable to yachtsmen and _ private 
pilots as soon as the complexity and 
pense of receiving equipment can be 
educed. 

Master and Slave—The fundamental 
pri oe underlying Loran have long 
been known, but only the fairly recent 
meinement of electronic timing tech- 
niques has made such a system a feasible 
one. 

The grid of radio signals across the 
carth’s surface (comparable but not con- 
cutent with the imaginary lines of lati- 
tude and longitude) is generated by 
tumerous pairs of synchronized “mas- 
ter’ and “slave” radio transmitters. Each 
li. H™master transmitter sends out radio pulses 
46, Hj fixed intervals; its slave transmitter 
der GJ often hundreds of miles away) follows 
; Beth a second series of pulses. 

; At the receiving end, on ship or 
“': Biplane, the navigator uses his receiver-in- 
the J@¥cicator to measure the number of micro- 
ck. Fconds (millionths of a second) time 
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difference in the reception of the two 
sets of pulsed signals. 

e How Position Is Fixed—Knowing the 
master and slave stations to which he is 
tuned, the navigator then consults a 
Hydrographic Office Loran chart of the 
area. On this chart are numerous hyper- 
bolic lines in color—a different color for 
each pair of stations in his area. Locat- 
ing the line whose number corresponds 
to the time interval between the two 
signals, he knows his craft is. somewhere 
along that line. 

To get his exact location, he changes 
the setting of only one switch on his re- 
ceiver indicator and measures the time 
difference in another set of signals from 
a different pair of transmitters. Enter- 
ing the chart on the new line (of differ- 
ent color) he notes its point of inter- 
section with the first line. That gives 
him his ‘‘fix’’—his exact location on the 
chart. 

A pair of stations can be received up 

to 700 nautical miles at sea during 
the day, about twice as far at night ow- 
ing to reflection of signals from the 
ionosphere (the same phenomenon 
which improves nighttime reception of 
commercial radio broadcasts). Daytime 
coverage over land is poor, usually not 
over 300 mi.; at night it is as good as 
over water. 
@ Used Over the “Hump”—The accur- 
acy of the system depends upon a num- 
ber of factors, and at best can locate 
ships or planes within a radius of 500 
ft.; it is not likely at the maximum 
operating distance of 1,400 mi. to be 
any more accurate than a radius of 3 
mi. or worse than 12 mi. Fortunately, 
however, its accuracy improves as craft 
approach shore and thus are nearer 
the transmitters. 

Special variations of the basic Loran 

idea helped guide transport planes over 
the “Hump” between India and China 
and provided an area blind-bombing 
system over Germany. Despite imper- 
fect coverage over Japan, the B-29 bomb 
load was increased at the expense of re- 
serve gasoline, because homing was 
certain with Loran. It also guided planes 
carrying the atomic bombs. 
e For Map Making—Loran techniques 
are expected to find new applications, 
such as charting unmapped areas of the 
world or plotting ocean currents through 
signals automatically relayed from a 
drifting buoy. 


AUTOMATIC ANALYZER 


The dificult problem of determining 
at production-line speed the amounts of 
each of several elements present in a 
chemical compound or metal alloy 

romises to be simplified by a new tool 
or making quick quantitative analyses. 
Called the Quantometer and designed 


él 


Gets no wages! 


The ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist is a work- 
man’s helper that demands no wages. 
The cost for current is too small 
to be worthy of consideration. Yet it 
permits the operator to produce muc h 
more at much lower cost. 

In factories, repair shops, . ware- 
houses, garages, print shops—wher- 
ever men lift heavy parts, “Budgit’ 
Hoists do the work faster and elimi- 
nate all fear of strain, rupture, or 
sprain for the operator. 

‘Budgit’ Hoists embody all that is 
new in modern design, have anti- 
friction bearings throughout; are light 
in weight and of sturdy construction. 
Just hang them up, plug into the 
nearest electric socket, and use! 

Safety is built into the “Budgit’ 
Hoist. Any worker—even the least 
skilled—can operate a ‘Budgit’ with 
perfect safety, for the safety stops 
are automatic and both the motor 
brake and mechanical load brake will 
hold the load independently of each 
other. 

Check your entire plant now for 
spots where “Budgit’ Hoists would in- 
crease production at lower costs—and 
make. workmen happier in their jobs. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are port- 
able, electric hoists built 
to lift 250, 500, 1000, 
2000 and 4000 Ibs. Prices 
start at $119 list. For fur- 
ther details, write for Bul- 
letin No. 356. 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘lood Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety ond Relief Volves ond 
‘Americon’ Industrial instruments. 
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Aluminum Bronze 
_ Rods- extruded 
by. Ampco 


«++ for higher covnitl.:aead surface finish...compact structure 


. . . result in a better Barstock, heavy walled tubing, 
and various shapes are provided 
to meet your needs—from a mill 
Two grades of Ampco Metal and that contains all the modern 
two grades of Ampcoloy bronze equipment required to handle 


product for your customer 


are produced in extruded form this type of work. 
at Ampco Metal, Inc. The quality of Ampco extrud- 
Extruded Ampco products are ed stock reflects care and consid- 
available from a modern extru- eration of detail in each step of 
sion mill, with the largest extru- the process—controlled melting 
sion press in the Middle West and alloying, exact billet casting 
and one of the few in the world and billet heating technique, plus 
devoted exclusively to the extru- _ careful inspection of the finished 
sion of aluminum bronze, product. 


Write for Bulletin 64A 
It gives you valuable information 
about Ampco extruded products. 


The Metal without an Equal Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Specialists in engineering Department BW-1 Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
production — finishing of 
copper-base alloy parts. Ampco Field Offices in Principal Cities 


to measure and record as ma 
elements in less than a mi 
strument is expected to spec 
change, some processing 
which step-by-step contro] 
The manufacturers of 
predict that in the metal 
new device will make it 
to hold melts while their 
is being checked. They a 
will keep alloys to closer spx 
erances, and give them m 
ity and better performance 
Devised by the Applied Rex 
Laboratories, Glendale, Calif Han 
W. Dietert Co., Detroit, 
meter consists of three elect 
nected parts about as tall a 
inets and occupying perhap 
of floor space. These elen 
so-called source unit which 
strong electric spark to the sar 
analyzed, a spectrometer to le 
light from the spark into a spectrug 
which reveals the composit f tf 
sample, and a recording con wher 
the analyses are shown as percentag 
compositions. One man, however, ca 
operate the imposing setup. 


SURPLUS ENGINE PROGRAM 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp. ; 
exploring means of utilizing the moun 
tains of engines built to power comba 
planes and tanks, 20,000 of which ha 
already been declared surplus, with 
other thousands to come. 

Working with industry to find cor 
version jobs for these engines, RFC r 
ports that uses are being found on farms 
in factories, and in power boats 

Texas Industrial Co., Houston 
developed from a radial diese] aircrat 
engine a power plant capable of light 
ing a town with a population of abc 
3,000. It develops 75 kw. at a cost 
45¢ an hour. 

Power plants of 100-, 200-, and 3 
kw. capacity are being built exper 
mentally from standard aircraft en 
by Evans Products Co., Detroit. Oper- 
ating at reduced speed and utilizi 
than one-third of its power, 
gine can be fueled with low-priced 
octane gasoline. Marketwise, the litt 
power units are aimed at places lacking 
public utility facilities, or for servi 
standby power, or irrigation. D 
areas in Europe offer another | 
outlet. 

In still another project, two liqu 
cooled Allison engines are b 
stalled in a 53-ft. power lat 
Louisiana Materials Co., New Orlean 
to drive the boat at 45 knots. 

RFC will enter into experimental 0 
gineering contracts with other © 
with individuals qualified to 
uses for the surplus engines. 


~ 
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EW PRODUCTS 


igh-Speed Milling Cutter 


With its new milling cutter head, 6 
jn diameter and containing 20 cop- 
cushioned, copper-plated, 12% co- 
ait high-speed-steel blades, General 
tion tooo! & Die Corp., 555 Prospect St., 
\itorpji//™ast Orange, Nh. reports that metal 
itie removed from Max-L shank stcel 
\cscarcifilimimilar to S.A.E. 4,150) at a rate of 
 Harpfifipore than 4 cu. in. per horsepower per 


moun 
comba 
‘h have 


ninute~more than five times the rate 
msidered normal—on a 35-year old 
uilling machine. And the cutter is 
iid to have milled metals of 600 Brinell 
hardness at unusually high speed. 
Two steel bands with setscrews hold 
" light4@he blades in the cutter body, the copper 
aboutf/™plating serving to prevent slippage. 
ost off@™M/sing a newly developed technique, 
both the bottoms and the sides of the 
d 50\ fades are ground while the cutter is 
expen the spindle to give improved per- 
ngines mance. 
Oper To create a severe shear angle two 
ig loMivays at the bottom of the blade, 
is cifilimed to produce a good finish while 
. lov faking a roughing cut, the blades are 
‘itt@rooved parallel to their longitudinal 
ckingRxis, The cushioning effect of a #2-in.- 
icc M@hick strip of copper brazed to the back 
»t.{cHMbf the blade is reported to permit faster 
si0Cfeed and higher speed than are possi- 
¢ with conventional blades. 


> |! BRubber Check Valve 


ican A synthetic rubber tube stretched 
ver a cup-shaped metal core with 

J ‘i B@otted sides expands to permit fluid 
“Pw im one direction in a pipeline but 
veloy hts tightly around the core to prevent 
How in the reverse direction in the new 
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For your direct-by-mail advertising . . . your brochures, 
folders, broadsides, and booklets . . . choose a background 
that will do justice to the importance of your message. Choose 


a Hamilton paper. 


Andorra Text and Cover, Hamilton Text and Cover, Victorian Text, 
Weycroft Text and Cover, and Kilmory Text and Cover, offer 
a diversity of weights and surfaces, qualities and colors, that will add an 


arresting distinction to all your sales-literature. 


Refinements in manufacturing methods of these famous papers 
have resulted in even better quality than before, and in a steady 
increase in quantity which should soon prove sufficient to meet 
all demands. Rely on your Hamilton merchant to co- 

operate with you intelligently in supplying your needs. 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. Offices in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


HAMILTON PAPERS 


THE CONTAINER IS 
‘\) 
i 


We porrdacde i 


. NATURALLY 


GENERALLY.... 


Lack te the Arumadille 


NEW —come what may, he goes his way. 

When danger threatens, he quickly 

*""GENERALIFT” PALLETS rolls into a tight ball—protected on all 

sides. And so . . . GENERAL Engi- 

neered Shipping Containers are also 

designed as “Part of the Product.” 

They’re engineered to faithfully follow 

the profile of the product—there’s no 

wasted space, no needless weight. 
They're extra strong and compact! 


Millions of pallets were used 
by the armed forces. They 
saved from 50% to 90% in 
materials handling. We are 
now in full production of pal- 
lets for all industry. Our engi- 
neers will design a pallet best 


It doesn’t matter how fragile or 
rugged the product may be—how large 
or small—our engineers will design a 
container that’s best suited for the 
shipment of that product. Often special 
inner-packing and blocking provide 
added interior protection. Frequently 
the product and the container can move 
together—as a unit—down your pro- 
duction line. 


suited to your specific needs 
Write today for Pallet Book. 


Let us tell you more about our “Part 
of the Product Plan.” It’s an important 
story. It’s a story that will conserve 
packing materials and man-hours, that 
will save space and speed production. 


Write today for your 
free copy of booklet on 
GENERAL's“ Part of the 
Product” Plan. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General sox comMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicage 10, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 


Conti | Box Company, inc.: 
Hovsten, Dallas. 


Lan 
Lf \! 
—~ VAN BS General Wirebound Crate 


Chexflo Valve developed by 
ulator Co., 6553 Green St 
Calif. Because it closes ast! fow « 
and before the backflow Bee: nd A 
the valve does not cause 
pulses, shock, or water h 
claimed. Self-compensatin 
resistant qualities are said 
valve to handling even hig] 
or erosive gases or liquids 

The rubber valve and its jets} 
fit into a cast metal housing and 
held in place by a collar which 
flangebolted to the housing ath 


ther 


Ent 


Improved Microfilmer tat 


Mixed files of documents wp + 
in. wide are said to be micrifilmed } 
the new automatic Fassel Camera y; 
the high reductions of 30 o: 
ters, with correction for varous , 
on the originals, and at a rate ty 
three times that ordinarily achiev 
Made by York Microstat Corp, | 
West 48th St., New York 19, subg 
iary of York Industries, the camen 
reported to reproduce more than ? 
000 checks on 200 ft. of 16-mm. mic 
film. 

When documents are microfilmed 
both sides simultaneously, light blee 
ing is claimed to be avoided so th 
part of the image of one side does n 
appear on that of the opposite side. 


Light Structural Material 


By sandwiching a honeycomb \ 
phenolic-resin-impregnated cotton clot 
paper, linen, or Fiberglas between shee 
of aluminum alloy, stainless steel, wo 
veneer, or plastic, the Glenn L. Mart 
Co., Baltimore 3, and the United Stat 
Plywood Corp., 55 West 44th St., Ne 
York 18, have jointly developed throug 
four years of research a new waterpro 
construction material said to 


a a ee tees Oe Oe eee Ue OCU 


stronger for its weight than other mat 
rials now available. It can be made! 
sheets as large as 7x30 ft., with the « 
as thin as 4 in. and as light as + Ib. p* 
cu. ft., and with the facing shects us 
singly or in combination. The cost 


a 
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n clot 
n shee 
a], wo 

Marti 
d State 
it, Ne 


, average type is $1 to $1.25 a sq. ft. 
Designed primarily for the transporta- 
on and building fields, the Weldwood 
nd Armorply Honeycomb will form the 
oor and a principal structural mem- 
er of a new Martin transport plane. 
her potential applications are in 
anels for railway cars and trucks. 


tynthetic Tanning Agent 


To replace the natural tannins ex- 
acted from the chestnut tree—seriously 
depleted in 15 years by the blight—a 
wathetic tanning chemical, Exan, has 
en developed. Particularly suited for 
rctanning lea teaned shoe leather, 
he product is claimed to facilitate the 
production of light-colored leathers, to 
»roduce lightfast leather, speed the tan- 
ing process, and impart to sole leather 
» fine, smooth grain, tightness, firm- 
ness, pliability, and resistance to abra- 
sion, water, and wear. 

The synthetic is the result of research 
»y Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 


American Oak Leather Co. 


| THINGS TO COME 


When a recent laboratory dis- 
covery is translated into commer- 
cial reality, there will be available 
a partially acetylated cotton fabric 
hich resists mildew and rot, a 
useful material for awnings, tar- 
paulins, tents, and sails. The pre- 
serving treatment, it is said, does 
not change the color of the fabric, 
and test samples of the material 
are claimed to have remained 
strong after being buried for six 
months under damp earth. 


¢ Electrical appliance manufac- 
turers are coming along with in- 
teresting innovations. A home ra- 
dio will look like an end table and 
will have a dial that disappears by 
blending with the grain of the 
wood = Bee the radio is turned off 
and the dial lights go out... . 
An electric hot-plate will have a 
pull-put compartment underneath 
for making toast while coffee is 
brewed or eggs fried on top... . 
An electric alarm clock will be ad- 
justable to any noise volume from 
low to very loud. . . . An electric 
hand iron will have a temperature 
indicating dial with fabric gradua- 
tions. In another, the expansion 
and contraction of the soleplate as 
it heats and cools will open and 
close the circuit to control tem- 
perature. 
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4 in cooperation with the University of | 
Ciacinnati, the Moore Laboratory, and 


to the biggest brush 
family in the world! 


pore Master Wheels, Monitors, Disc Center Sections 
have been long and outstanding performers for industry 
all over this country and the world. To this notable list of 
power brushes has now been added a new one—the SITUFT. 


The Situft is a power brush developed by Osborn engineers 
in the last days of the war. You've never seen a brush like it. It’s 
built on an entirely new principle of wire suspension. It can do 
jobs no other brush (in some cases, no other tool) could ever 
do before. Its cost is almost unbelievably low—17¢ per brush 
— yet it has saved thousands of dollars in production costs! 
A complete tool crib kit containing one each of all 12 sizes 
(4" to 1%") and 2 holders costs $2.85. You ought to have one. 


THE OS80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


\ 


Many essential minerals and chemicals from InternatYonal’s mines and manufacturing 
plants are used as raw materials in the cultivation of the nation's crops and the production 
of foods, drugs and a variety of other commodities. Quring the past thirty-five years 


International has continually expanded its operations to sup ly the requirements of 
industry and agriculture. Many new mines and plants have heen built and others are 
being planned now for future construction. Through extensive research, new processes 
have been developed to increase the output of these raw materialsand to aid the chemical 
manufacturer and the farmer in finding new ways to utilize Internatioyal minerals and 
chemicals for your comfort, convenience and pleasure. Internationa\Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation, General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
\ 
\ 
\ 


Shlenational SC 


te 


MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you In many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH AND PHOSPHATE for 
industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Mono Sodium Glutamate, 
Glutamic Acid, Potassium Chiorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fiuoride, Sulphuric Acid and others. 


| N A N . E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 114) 


The recent furor in Congress (BW— 
§'45,p76) over the loss in federal 
xes when private utilities are bought 
cities iad public power groups may 
on be revived in somewhat different 


This time the unrest springs from the 
kent move of tax-exempt organiza- 
ons of another type to acquire revenue- 
sducing properties to offset the effect 
“cheap money” on their normal in- 
stment incomes. 
For Example—A case in point is the 
went sale of all the assets of the Ram- 
y Accessories Mfg. Corp., a St. Louis 
aker of piston rings, to a New York 
tax-exempt organization whose 
parter provides that all profits accruing 
om its activities must be used for the 
nefit of the medical and law schools 
onducted by New York University. 
Rep. John J. Cochran, St. Louis 
Democrat, has been quick to call the at- 
ation of the House Ways & Means 
ommittee to this deal. He has al- 
udy been advised that the committee 
ill study the situation with a view to- 
ad safeguarding the Treasury from 
ses in revenue resulting from any 
idespread operation of former tax-pay- 
g businesses by tax-exempt groups. 
A Fiscal Study—Cochran, however, 
an't the first to note what was go- 
ng on along such lines. For some time, 
he Joint _ soehenanat Tax Commit- 
ee, with the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
nue, has been quietly seeking ways of 
lugging up a tax loophole permitting 
uch transactions. This study, at first 
ocerned mainly with the municipal as- 
pect, has since been enlarged to cover 
ll angles, 

Until the Ramsey transaction was 
ublicized, reports of sales of income- 
producing property to tax-exempt or- 
ganizations had directly involved only 
‘partment stores and colleges. The 
iggest to date has been last year’s sale 
Allied Stores Corp., operator of the 
ution’s largest department store chain, 
‘virtually all its real estate and build- 
ings to Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., for approximately $16 million 
(BW-Jun.9’45,p70). 
*A Developing Trend—Even earlier, 
however, the trend along such lines had 
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to the Tax-Exemption Fold 


Acquisition of Ramsey Accessories Mfg. Corp. by corporation 
in for benefit of New York University causes a stir in fiscal Wash- 
ston and points up what bids fair to become well-defined trend. 


begun to gain headway. As long ago as 
1943, Gimbel Brothers, Inc., announced 
to its stockholders a similar transaction. 
In this deal, Gimbel’s secured some 
$5 million in cash by selling its Philadel- 
phia property, one of the largest depart- 
ment store buildings in that city, to the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia ‘Trust Co. as 
trustee for a group of colleges or schools 
which included Cornell University, 
Princeton University’s Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, the Lawrenceville School, 
and the University of Rochester. 

Shortly before the Ramsey deal, Lit 

Brothers, another large Philadelphia de- 
partment store, sold its store property 
to the University of Pennsylvania for a 
price of over $4,100,000, with the buyer 
assuming a $4,300,000 mortgage. 
e Leases for Ex-Owners—All these deals 
contained a provision for an immediate 
leasing of the properties involved back 
to their former owners under long-term 
contracts, thus assuring a continuity of 
occupancy in each case. 

While no Washington officials are 
saying anything for quotation, reports 
indicate that some of them strongly be- 
lieve that the tax angle has been an 
important consideration in such trans- 
actions. Trade circles, obviously, deny 
such muffled allegations. Instead, they 
say the extremely high assessment valua- 
tions placed on such property are mainly 
responsible for the deals. 

There is no question, however, as to 


the real benefits which all concerned can 
derive from such a deal. 

e How It Works Out—Take the seller, 
for example. Advantage can be taken 
of present high real estate prices to dis 
pose of buildings at a profit that in tax 
returns will be subjected only to the 
capital gains limitations. In selling to 
colleges or other tax-exempt institutions, 
also, a higher price can probably be ob- 
tained than from a “tax-paying” buyer 

The chances likewise favor re-leasing 

of the property, at satisfactory terms, 
since such a buyer has no use for its ac 
quisition in its “business” and will wel 
come a long-term good-credit-risk rent 
payer as a tenant. 
e Other Aspects—The seller gains relief, 
too, from the burden of paying munici- 
pal taxes (often at very high rates). 
Moreover, the seller can deduct as a 
charge against earnings before figuring 
future federal taxes whatever must be 
paid as rent for the transferred prop- 
erty. 

The university or school buying such 

property also fares well. It acquires a 
stable investment providing a much 
higher yield than it can get today from 
such high-grade securities as it must 
hold. 
e On the Losing End—There is usually 
a “fall guy,”” however, in all such trans- 
actions. An immediate loser normally 
is the municipality in which the prop- 
erty is located, since in most cases 
it can no longer collect its former tax 
revenue because of the new owner's 
exemption status. The federal govern- 
ment likewise gets less of a cut than 
formerly when it comes time for the 
corporate seller to file an income tax 
return. 

In the latest transaction of this type 
to come under congressional scrutiny, 
the basic reasons appear no different 
from those prompting the department 
store sales that preceded it. Otherwise, 
however, the Ramsey company deal does 
represent something new and may per 


BANKING ON A LOTTERY 


Japanese line up in Tokyo’s Hypothec 
Bank to buy ten-yen treasury notes 
that are really lottery tickets with 
which the bank hopes to feather its 
coffers. Hypothec distributes 40°%, of 
the take among 105,200 winners. 
Holders of the ten luckiest numbers 
pull in 100,000 yen ($6,666.67). No- 
body loses‘all, for notes with unlucky 
numbers can be cashed for cigarets— 
ten to every three notes; the bank 
makes the undistributed 60°, less 
the cost of cigarets. 
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The biggest home-building flood in 
history is about to break. 


Riding the crest is Better Homes & 
Gardens, 


to families whose big love is their home. 


because it’s devoted entirely 


Does that swing your thinking to the 
new importance of Better Homes & 
Gardens, the magazine that can carry 
your story with the buying stream? 


& Gardens to sell everything that 
goes into homes 


! 

: — and no place like Better momes 
| CIRCULATION OVER 2,600,000 
i 
; 
i 


haps even indicate a broadening of fu- 
ture activity along such lines if restric- 
tive official action isn’t forthcoming. 

e Background—Involved in that transac- 
tion, as the purchaser of all the assets 
of the Ramsey Accessories Mfg. Corp., 
including its plants at St. Louis, Fruit- 
port, Mich., and Toronto, Canada, and 
the assumer of all the latter’s liabilities, 

is the Ramsey Corp., which has here- 
tofore maintained its headquarters at 1 


Wall Street, New York City, in the 
office of one of its treasurers, John 
Gerdes. 


Gerdes, member of the law firm of 
Gerdes & Montgomery and director of 
various corporations, has also been for 
24 years professor of corporate finance 
and reorganization law at New York 
University. To the latter connection, 
therefore, can be ascribed his interest in 
the present deal. 
eAn Alumni Activity-The Ramsey 
Corp. was organized some time ago as 
the Medlaw Corp. by a group of alumni 
and other persons interested in N.Y.U.’s 
schools of medicine and law. 

Included in the group led by Gerdes, 
former president of the N. Y. U. 
Alumni Federation, are such additional 
prominent citizens as Samuel A. Brown, 
former dean of the medical school; 
James L. Madden, a senior vice-presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.; Donal Sheehan, acting dean of the 
medical school; and Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt, former head of the American Bar 
Assn., who is now dean of the N. Y. U. 
law college and also president of Ram- 
sey Corp. 
eFor Law and Medicine-Ramsey 
Corp.’s charter provides that all its 
profits, and all its assets after provision 
for creditors, must be used in equal por- 
tions for the benefit of the medicine 
and law branches of N. Y. U. 

Its capital stock is nominal, but the 

Ramsey Corp. has received substantial 
sums of money through donations by 
those interested in its work. As a re- 
sult, the corporation recently was flush 
enough to negotiate a bank loan, and 
to contract for the purchase of the St. 
Louis company’s business and assets at 
a cost of around $3 million, a price ar- 
rived at after a conservative appraisal 
based upon current market values. 
e On the Selling Side—Ramsey Acces- 
sories is not a new company. The busi- 
ness was established by John A. Ramsey, 
its president, many years ago. It has 
long been engaged in manufacturing a 
patented line of piston ring products. 
Under exclusive trade names, these have 
always been distributed through jobbers 
and large chain organizations. 

Control of the company has long 
been held by John A. and his brother, 
Leo A. Ramsey, its secretary. Most of 
the remaining shares have been closely 
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JEEP BY CHANCE 


In Copenhagen, the ubiquitous je 
one of the war’s most publicized ' 
hicles, demonstrates that the mag 
publicity is still working. To aid ch 
ity it was offered as the piece de tes 
tance in a sell-out lottery. And d 
though the U.S. frowns on lotteri 
within its own borders, it 
moral resentment when one |ik 
Copenhagen’s whets appetites 
United States-made products. 


evinces f 


held among other officials. The decisic 
to sell the business thus was based 
the same reasons which have been x 
sponsible in recent years for the sellin 
of all or part of the controlling interes 
in many similar “privately owned” ¢ 
panies—the need to a for t 
eventual meeting in cash of today’s hii 
inheritance tax and the opportunity of 
fered by current high market prices ¢ 
accomplish that particular job. 
e Payment Plan—lor the Ramseys, « 
of the property will mean a large capiti 
gain. All this, moreover, under presen 
tax laws, would have to be report 
in their income tax in the year of s 
if the initial payment by the purchas 
exceeded 30% of the full price, regard 
less of the length of time over whi 
the remainder was to be spread. 
Consequently, in this case, the Ram 
sey Corp. was asked to pay only 4 
proximately 30% of their outlay for 
assets of the accessories compan} 
cash. The balance (with inter es 
44%) is to be paid over a period n 
to exceed 20 years, and the insta ilmen 
each year are not to exceed 30% of 
new company’s profits from th 
ness. 
e N. Y. U.’s Prospect—As a resu't, 0! 
after the property has been ful) 
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will the university benefit to the full- 
extent from its earning capacity. 
in so, the cash accruing to N. Y. U. 
yun to a substantial figure since the 
pies company, if it had not been 
slled to pay federal income taxes, 
id have been able to report over 
9.000 of profits in 1942; $740,000 
gmings in 1943; and a $500,000 net 


hat its 1945 profits before such 
. were is unknown. No financial 
ments have been published since 
1944 year-end, when assets totaled 
e $3,129,000 and net worth (capi- 
stock and surplus) came to almost 
90,000. 

ghasis—The Ramsey Corp. is fully 
of the recent criticism caused by 
yisition of business properties by 
r tax-exempt groups. ‘Thus it is em- 
asizing the fact that its purchase does 
involve the passing along of any 
exemption to the sellers of the busi- 
or to other private individuals. 
d it points out, as well, that the 
er owners will receive not more 
n 30% of the future annual profits 
their old business whereas at least 
% of the net, under the 1946 tax 
, would have accrued to them if they 
dn’t sold out. 
ctually Trustees—Similarly stressed 
he fact that all Ramsey Corp. stock- 
ders, limited to members of its di- 
torate, are actually only trustees, 
ce they can receive no dividends and 
k of each, in the event of death, will 
passed on to a successor director. 
ewise all its officers and directors 
without compensation. 
e Ramsey Corp. does believe it is 
titled to exemption from federal in- 
ne taxes. No definite ruling, how- 
rr, has been mede on that point, and 
des reports that details of the tran- 
tion just completed will be resub- 
tted to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
ue for a final decision on the ques- 
n. 
Social Security—Whatever the deci- 
n, the accessories manufacturer just 
rchased will be operated for the ben- 
of N. Y. U.’s law and medicine 
hools. If the tax-exemption status is 
firmed, Gerdes emphasized, every 
empt will be made to obtain for em- 
byees the social security advantages 
m which such a decision would ex- 
ide them, through private insurance 
mpanies if necessary. And none of 
t advantages accruing likewise, he 
tdges, will be used as a basis for un- 
competition. 
All present workers of the accessories 
pany will be retained. All the old 
icers have signed long-term contracts 
stay with the business at salaries less 


an those which they received before 


t change. 
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Loan Rates Cut? 


Expecting record small- 
loan volume, New York bank 
superintendent asks legislature 
to lower interest. 


State regulation of the small-loan bus- 
iness always involves a lot of economic 
tight-rope walking. 

If the legal interest rate on small 

loans is too high, lenders may be able to 
turn a plushy profit at the expense of 
the very segment of the public that can 
least afford to pay fancy prices to fi- 
nance its misfortunes. If the rate is 
too low, legal lenders shut up shop and 
the loan shark moves in with his 240% 
interest and his brass-knuckle collection 
methods. Most state regulatory authori- 
ties think that their job is to establish 
rates as close as possible to the fine line 
that will minimize interest costs in the 
long run without driving legal lenders 
out of business. 
e Suggests Lower Rates—New York 
State’s Superintendent of Banks, Elliott 
V. Bell, has just undertaken a particu- 
larly daring tight-rope act by recom- 
mending that the legislature cut the 
legal rate on small loans from 24% a 
month on the first $100 to 2%. From 
$100 to $300, the rate would remain at 
the present 2%, giving a flat rate on 
all loans up to $300. At the top of the 
scale, Bell recommends boosting the 
legal limit from $300 to $500 and al- 
lowing a 1% rate on the additional 
$200. 

Figuring on the basis of repayment 
in twelve monthly instalments, the ef- 
fects of the cut on annual interest 
charges would work out like this: 


Annual Annual 

Interest at Interest at 

Amount Present Proposed 
of Loan Rates Rates 
SOD icdennine $16.25 $13.00 
(ee 30.75 26.00 
; | Reet es 44.25 39.00 


e Rates Already Low—Admittedly, this 
is shaving things pretty fine. New York’s 
rates already are as low as those of any 
state that permits small loans, with two 
partial exceptions. (Wisconsin has a 
1% a month rate on balances over $200, 
and California has a 2% maximum on 
certain kinds of secured loans.) In 1932, 
when the state first adopted a small- 
loans law, the rates were set at 3% a 
month up to $150 and 24% on the re- 
mainder. Present rates did not go into 
effect until 1941. 

The Banking Dept. study that re- 
sulted in Bell’s recommendations found 
that from 1936 to 1944 the ratio of 
average annual statewide costs to aver- 
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It’s Important 
to Look for the 


WATERMARK! 


Stamp collectors always look for 


watermarks... because an unusual 


marking may greatly increase a 


{ 


stamp’s value. 


Paper buyers, too, make it 2 point 
to look for a certain waiermatk... 
the famous ‘“Nekoosa Bond.’ The 
Nekoosa watermark assurés.2 paper 
that has been Pre-fested... a paper 
that will equal and surpass your most 


rigid printing requirements. 


When buying bond printing paper 
..femember to look for the 
Nekoosa watermark. When buying 


printing... remember... 


IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH 
YOUR PRINTER 


) 


\ ; / } 
‘ ‘ fp 2 Y Y a 
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MADE INUSA 


One of the complete line of Watermarked Pre- 
Tested Business Papers manufactured by the 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 


The postage meter makes the adhesive stamp obsolete, 
and does away with stamp sticking... The meter prints 
any value of postage needed, for any kind of mail, directly 
on the envelope ,.. and seals the envelope at the same time. 
Prints metered postage on tape for parcel post, too... 
Quick, convenient, effort-saving . .. The meter holds any 
amount of postage desired, always has the right stamp value 
available, does its own accounting — and keeps postage 


safe from theft or loss... Metered Mail, postmarked when 


printed, skips canceling and postmarking in the postoffice, 


gets on its way without routine handling . . . Postage meters 
are standard equipment in thousands of modern offices. 

There’s a model for every business, large and small— 
for your particular needs. Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 


office. Or write for an illustrated booklet. 


prtney-sowEs Postage Meter 


Prrney-Bowss, INc., 1402 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. 1s caNaDA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 


age outstanding loans 
14.07% to 16.36%. In so: 
dividual companies the rat; 
higher, approaching 25% fo 
operators. On top of this, ; 
bad debts averaged a little 
loans outstanding for the p 
e Returns Decreasing—In 
alysis of the earnings of 17 
tive companies—which a4 
87.8% of the licensed lend 
in New York—the depart: 
that the return on equity 
taxes had been whittled 
11.74% in 1941 to 6.76% in 
return on loans made by 
panies dropped from 11.15° 
during the same period. 

The Banking Dept. doesn’t he 
earnings excessive, but it thinks 4 
can be trimmed somewhat without py 
ting any efficient lenders out of } 
ness. Its argument is that small-lo 
operations in New York 
count as a new and experimental bt 
iness, Consequently, they can get al 
without the high rates of fifteen yeq 
ago. 

e New Rates Thought Fair—If the p; 
posed rate cuts had been in effect 
1944, the department ficures the 17 
resentative companies would | 
earned 5.88% on equity capital 
siders that quite enough to kee 
well established business goinz, part 
larly when a period of good business 
in the offing. 

While it is on the subject, the Banl 
ing Dept. gives the legal lenders 
sharp rebuke for the widespread pract 
of urging borrowers to renew loa 
again and again before they are paid of 
® Other States Influenced?—}3al!’s re 
ommendations caused a stir among t 
loan companies, not only because Ne 
York with its close-packed wage-earnin 
population is one of the best small-loa 
markets in the country, but also becau 
other states are likely to follow its lea 

All legal lenders operate by virtue 
special legislation which admits the fai 
ure of the old usury laws (fixing 2 
annual limit of 6% or so on intere 
charges) and permits licensed lenders t 
charge high rates. Some 30 states noi 
have adopted workable small-loans lav 
e Criticism Common—When the tim 
comes to review the small-loans lav 
the lenders never lack critics. In Ne 
York City, for instance, the fulming 
tions of former mayor Fiorello | 
Guardia against the money-lenders hay 
become minor classics. J 

The wartime experience of the sma 
loan operators provides some solid ev! 
dence to back up Bell’s contention tha 
the business has reached maturity. A 
though the personal finance compani¢ 
took a setback during the war. alon 
with other lenders, they suffered les 
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Ae CUBES 
FOR [ UPA... 
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Yes, there’s a gleaming electric refrig- 3 By ‘+ refrigerators a year, as well as Jarge quan- 
$ Te erator in Senora Garcia’s kitchen. It i. tities of cars, tractors, radios, industrial 
ng i was a happy day when it arrived, machinery and textiles. Today there is a 
prt ‘after a thousand-mile journey by steamer from the great pent-up demand for many products of our 
sall-loa United States! factories in the friendly island republic. 
be ca Ever since, the “Garcias” have enjoyed not only For more than a century Cuba Mail Line has 
te ‘I the welcome tinkle of ice cubes in tall glasses, served the important export-import trade _be- 
the {qq but—far more important —a sure and simple tween our country and Cuba, and transported 
‘ing a means of protecting perishable foods, always a thousands of travelers as well. Today the Line 
rate serious problem in the tropics. is operating under Government direction, but 
ae Before war restrictions intervened, the United as soon as shipping conditions permit, our ves- 
as he States was exporting to Cuba thousands of electric sels will return to their old established routes. 
e o 
" No CUBA MAI L LINE Thousands of tourists in pre- 
sag enna 6 Scaniatn tesctng aleve 
llo | ATLANTIC GULF and WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES " iMlavend’s Harber. 
rs ha Foot of Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
small Cube Mail Line % Porto Rico Line * Clyde-Mallory Lines % Southern S.S. Co. 


than industrial banks and 
e Big Volume Likely—Lo 
sonal finance companies s | of 
an all-time high in 194] 
1943, then turned up ag 
As things look now, loa: 
set new records in 1946 a: )47 
The experience of the 
companies in the field—} 
nance Corp. and Benefic 
Loan Corp.—is more o 
Household’s volume hit 
in 1941, dropped to $145 
next year, and was back to ‘ 
in 1944. Beneficial’s 1 
$158,125,000 in 1941, a | f¢ 
781,000 in 1943, and $127.52 
1944. 


A.C.L’s Child 


A.B.& C. RR. loses its ¢ 
identity, is now western divig 
of Coast Line. Improved link 
family group seen as result 


Employees of the 640-mile At 
Birmingham & Coast R.R. awok 
recent morning to find that they; 
working for the Atlantic ( 
Overnight, but according t 
plans, the A. B. & C. ha 
A. C. L.’s western division. 

Having owned all of A. B 
common shares (the road’s voting st 
since 1926, A. C. L. has retire 
line’s $5,200.000 of preferred 
and now plans to spend man 
on improving the property. 
¢ Family Group—Implied 
changeover is a closer integratior 
A. B. & C.’s trackage with the so 
A. C. L. family group, a 12,(00: 
rail empire. Roads associated 
A. C. L. through ownership, wor 
control, or lease include the Lou 
& Nashville, the Western Rv. of 
bama, the Nashville, Chattanooga 
Louis, the Georgia Railroad, and 
Atlanta & West Point. 

Headquarters of A. C. L.’s new\ 
ern division are at Atlanta. The c! 
over has proved fairly exciting nev 
both Atlanta and Birmingham, and 
the agricultural area served by A 
& C.’s main line from Atlanta to Br 
wick, and the industrial area served 
the line from Birmingham which ¢ 
nects at Manchester. 

e Improved Service?—Al] concen 
have done considerable speculating 
what improvements in service 1 
in prospect. For years A. B. & ¢ 
fitted admirably into the Chicago+ 
ida passenger picture. 

Particularly favored in the past! 

been the route making use of the ¢ 
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OR LONG SERVICE 


n Feb. 1, 58-year-old John Charles 
‘hite, who began “working on the 
silroad” 34 years ago, becomes vice- 
resident in charge of the New York 
rea of the Pennsylvania R.R., as well 
vice-president of the Long Island 
LR. He succeeds George LeBoutil- 
et, retiring after more than half a 
ntury of service. White started with 
he Pennsy as chainman in the di- 
ision engineer’s office at Tyrone, Pa., 
as been on the upgrade ever since. 
or the last seven years, he has been 
neral manager of the company’s 
ntral region in Pittsburgh. 


pgo & Eastern Illinois (page 77) to 
vansville, the L. & N. to Nashville, 
e N. C. & St. L. to Atlanta, and 
en the line that has now become 
_C. L.’s western division, with con- 
ections at Waycross and Jacksonville 
rthe resorts on either coast of Florida. 
New Rails Being Laid—Predictions 
¢ heard that the Dixie Flagler, pride 
f the old A. B. & C., may have some 
tinguished companion trains before 
ing. That the line is not slated for any 
iminution in importance is emphasized 
vy the fact that 80-Ib. rails are giving 
ay to 100-pounders on the Atlanta- 
aycross stretch. 

It is pointed out, too, that the route 
just as well tailored for freight as for 
ssenger traffic. 

History—Dating from the early 1900's 
hen, as the Atlantic & Birmingham, it 
me into being as the result of con- 
lidation of several minor roads, the 
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THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks ......... --« $ 96,807,752.27 
United States Government Obligations. . ... 281,139,589.14 


ee eee ee eee a 12,319,974.26 
eS eee ee eee ee ee 105,621,170.24 
Investment in Banking Premises. ...... e 1,560,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 

I aa a be os hw ee er a ee ° 583,334.79 
MOTUS, «6 46.4 4 4 54 6 we OK © 1,127,320.04 


202,635.07 
$499,361,775.81 


Cann a ss 6 6 6 6 4 2 6 6 2 eee wee 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (562,500 shares) $ 9,000,000.00 
ee ee eee 11,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ..... 2,294,369.45 $22,294,369.45 
OO EAE ee eae oe ea 3,004,507.77 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit ...... ° 583,334.79 
Accrued Interest and Expenses. . ..... oe 1,07 1,412.76 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . .... 1,247,963.78 


Corporation, Individual and 


Bank Deposits. . . . $280,932,486.62 
Savings Deposits ...... 56,110,040.62 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 20,401,565.56 


U. S. Government War Loan 
pT SS ee ae 113,716,094.46 471,160,187.26 


$499,361,775.81 


Contingent Liability on unused 
loan commitments ..... $18,466,364.84 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 

$138,558,967.66 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits, 

U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


812,100 Shares 


Tennessee Gas and Transmission 
Company 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $5 per Share) 


Price $12 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the following 
Underwriters as may legally offer these securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Stone & Webster and Blodget White, Weld & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 
Mellon Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 


January 16, 1946. 


ya ama 


Experience and Ability 


Distribution of large blocks of securities for Estates or Individuals 
is an important part of our business. Experience as to the best 
method to be used is essential. Equally important is the Ability 
of a firm to distribute through its own organization. During 
1945 we distributed through our 23 offices, the following blocks 
of securities by Special Offerings on the Exchanges or by Sec- 
ondary Distributions off the board. 


6,000 shs. Allied Kid 2,734shs. Walter Kidde 

5,970 ** Amer. Box Board 8,000 “* Kroger Grocery 

11,000 “ Amer. Gas & Elec. 11,115 “ Minn. Honeywell 

9485 “ Boston Edison 40,000 “ N. E. Airlines 

5,825 “ Bos. Herald Trav. 8,400 “ Safeway Stores 

8,000 “ Comm. Pub. Service 5,864 *“* Tampa Electric 

5,000 “ Dewey & Almy Chem, 5,100 *“* Underw’d Elliott Fisher 
12,000 *“* El Paso Nat. Gas 4,000 *“ U.S. Smelt. & Ref. 
12,144 “* First Nat. Bk. of Erie 3,000 *“ Valley Mould & Iron 
50,000 “ Greyhound 10,000 “ Western Union “A” 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
ESTABLISHED 1879 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


BOSTON 10 NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 
24 FEDERAL ST. 25 BROAD ST. 209 S. LA SALLE ST. 


eee ee 


A. B. & C. has had a spotty © tee; ) 
panded by Atlanta capitalists, + be. 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & At», 
The “Atlantic” was eed to “Cosg 
when A. C. L. acquired thi prop, 
from a receiver. 7 
The road has contributed -natersj 
to the wealth of various secticns jt}, 
served, though its own prews cami, 
record left much to be desire: 
Promotion of new crops |ias }y 
one of A. B. & C.’s activities, »romps 
by the ravages of the boll wec\i], * 


Utility Writeoff 


FPC passes billion ma 
in disposal of assets under uy 
form system of accounts. A 
swers investor criticism. 


The Federal Power Commission 
nounced with pride last week that sing 
Jan. 1, 1937, it has wrung $1,(+4.9¢) 
880 out of electric utility plant x 
counts. This is equivalent to 8.5% ; 
the face value of the industry's ; 
standing securities at the close of 1% 
e Three Over $30 Million—The con 
mission passed the billion mark in x 
sults from the application of its unifor 
system of accounts when it appro 
disposition programs of three Penns 
vania electric companies. Duques 
Light, Pittsburgh, eliminated $36,9(); 
549; Metropolitan Edison, which sene 
eastern and central Pennsylvania, wi 
off $31,686,087; and Philadelphia Ele 
tric eliminated $30,943,289. 

Thus far, FPC has settled cases unée 
its uniform account system against |! 
companies. In the four cases whid 
went to court, FPC has won three, wi 
one pending. Altogether, 299 comp 
nies have filed original cost studies. 
e Answers Critics—When criticized { 
this activity from the investor's pom 
of view, FPC points to its recent stud 
of the financial condition of the util 
industry, which shows that the ratio: 
utility operating income to utility plant 
less depreciation reserve—roughly con 
parable to the rate of return—stood 4 
6.6% at the close of 1944. It was 6.2% 
when activity under the uniform syste 
of accounts began in 1937. Duna 
this same period, gross and net pli 
investment per dollar of _ revent 
dropped, while operating income # 
depreciation reserve, by percentage 
net and gross plant investment respe! 
tively, rose. 

Sales to and revenues from ultima 
consumers rose substantially, while tot 
utility plant rose only slightly and long 
term debt and interest thereon decline 
the latter substantially. 
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& E. |. Merger? 


Wall Street wouldn’t be 
srised at consolidation with 
giving a new Great Lakes- 
If rail connection. 


hespite the wild nature and dubious 
ce of some of the reports, quite a 
Wall Streeters who follow the rail 
ket are fairly well convinced that a 
ncial group 1s making a serious effort 
yin suficient working-control of the 
cago & Eastern Illinois R.R. to 
 Manliibre its eventual merger later with 
ther carrier. 

ock Price Up—Whether these Wall 
bet rail experts are correct remains to 
sen. Nevertheless, they now feel 
e certain that interests closely asso- 
ed with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
k. are behind the recent open- 
ket purchases of C. & E. I. com- 


U44, 96) which since the first of the year 
plant «i helped send the price of that stock 
| 9.9% ) less than $10 a share to a recent 
trys oufi&e of over $15. 

> of 1°H@Rew in the Street ever gave much 
I he commence to the earlier grapevine reports 
ark i milmt the Louisville & Nashville, Balti- 
S unitommire & Ohio, and even the still-in- 


kruptey St. Louis Southwestern sys- 
s were seeking control of C. & E. I. 


Dugq ause of plans for utilizing its facili- 
$36 for entering the important Chicago 
ich St. Louis trafic gateways. 
1a, wig ogical Move—Absorption of the 794- 
hia Ele C. & E. 1. by the 3,300-mi. “Katy,” 
his could be made possible by pur- 
ses u ses of the former's 343,297 out- 
inst ding shares of common. stock, 
S wic@iuld be a logical step. It extends 
ree, W 


1 Chicago to St. Louis, Katy’s pres- 
) compa terminus, and linking of the two 
ld make the latter a system able to 


1 : 
cized t shippers a new one-road_ north- 


's poi@th route extending from the Great 
nit stucgiKes to the port of Galveston on the 
1¢ Util of Mexico. 

Tato @iThere would be other advantages for 


ty platy, too. C. & E. I., which oper- 
ily congiiifs a main line that eventually splits up 
stood i three fingers (one extending to St. 
as 6.. Gus, another further south to Chaffee, 
1 syste, an important traffic interchange 

Dunngi@nt, and the third to Evansville, Ind.), 


ct pul™prmarily a soft-coal carrier. Merger 
reven the M.-K.-T. would lessen Katy’s 
me a ial dependence for traffic on the oil 
itage ustry and agriculture. 
 Tespec e Evansville line has been an im- 
| tant segment in the exceedingly pop- 
\itima@r Chicago-Florida passenger service 
11 tote 


‘Melay Foreseen—As far as finances are 
ecline ceed, C. & E. I. is clean as a 
istle since it emerged from bank- 
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UNIT HEATERS 


In factories, machine shops" . . laboratories, offices 
. +. Stores and markets . . . Evetywhere—Modine Unit 
Heaters are meeting the exacting heating needs of 


thousands of industrial and com 


These Modine users know the | 
heating performance at its modern comfort 
of adequate, automatic, even-t perature heating 
..» the high fuel economy ... the low operation and 
maintenance costs...the longer service life—that 
only in-built quality can insure. 


al users. 
* (i tish i of 


Using the highest grade materials and proven process- 
ing techniques, combined with exclusive design ad- 
vancements—the quality of Modine Unit Heaters is 
built in—as only Modine's more than 29 years of 
specialized know how can build it in. 


SEND TODAY FOR UNIT HEATER BULLETINS 


Look in your phone book for 
Medine representative's name 
—“Where to Buy It” section. 


HORIZONTAL DELIVERY MODEL 


Modine Manufacturing Company ©1740 Racine St, « Racine, Wis. 


~ The way to new savings 
in packaging 


Some wrapping machines which we are now supplying 
have twice the speed of the machines they replace. The 
razor-blade wrapping machine illustrated is an example. 
It wraps 150 blades per minute in both inner and outer 
wrapper. Think what a saving this means! 

Your product or type of package may not permit such 
an increase in wrapping speed. But even a 25% or 50% 
increase means important savings. 

Have we a machine for your needs? The best answer 
to this question is the fact that our machines wrap the 
vast majority of the country’s machine-wrapped products. 


Write today for our booklet “Sales Winning Packages” 


We have a machine for 
every wrapping purpose 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY « Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


IS THE WORD FOR 


VISIBLE TOTAL DIALS 


AUTOMATIC CLEAR SIGNAL 

LIGHT TOUCH KEYBOARD 

PERMANENT TYPE ALIGNMENT 

TWO-COLOR RIBBON pias 
ry SMART DESIGN 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


ALLEN CALCULATORS, INCORPORATED 
678 FRONT AVE., H.W. GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 


ADDING MACHINES * CALCULATORS * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 


ruptcy drastically reorganiz 
hive years ago. 

Katy’s financial position, 
still a bit cloudy despite tl 
made in rehabilitating 
with war-swollen earning 
years (BW—Dec.22’45,p65 

For example, despite |. 
payment, Katy still owes 4 
interest on the same $13? 
justment mortgage bonds 
outstanding. Until this 
been settled, Katy can pay 
its preferred stock, holde 
have had no sort of divide 
since 1931. 

Thus, a merger, even if K 
obtained working control of | 
might have to be delayed 
larger system has placed its ‘ 
an attractive enough posit 
rant other C. & E. I. sharehx 
ing to a consolidation invo] 
change of stock. 


INSURANCE IDEA PAYS 


The time was the fall of '4? 
actuary after another took a | 
proposition, and turned it di 
reasons were substantially th: 
company could afford to ins 
of government employees assig 
seas and still make money at 
$15 per $1,000. 


persisted and, finally, one com; 
Equitable Life Assurance Socict 
United States—figured that 
might run to a quarter of a n 
lars but that it would be a nice | 
gesture. 


ning of the War Agencies Emp! 
Protective Assn., a nonprofit 

tion in Washington. It was desi 
specifically to offer group insurance 
government agencies sending met 


to the danger of wartime travel | 
or ship, or both. 
Results? They brought smilk 


the insurance trade. Mortalit 
were well below normal domest 
ence. 

Although the lives of son 


such government employees 
ago, members received a 35% d 
to $9.75 per $100. 

Delighted with this handson 


—all of whom serve without co 


doing business at the same old 
least through the reconversion | 
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Government officials behind the 


Equitable’s decision was the be 


women overseas. All would be ex; 


faces of Equitable officials, astound: 


sured during the 18 months ende 1 
June 30, less than 20 died. Not 


amounting to $250,000, bringing t 
cost of their insurance down from 
cation of their idea, association officia 


tion—have announced their intention 


ARKETING 


f) the average woman the wartime 
nteresfilMonearance of silk and nylon hosiery 
&. | mt simply more runs and less gla- 
ntil tile For the hosiery industry, it in- 
I ed widespread dislocations of estab- 
ed production and marketing prac- 
crf. dislocations which in some cases 
¢ an qi carrying over into new, permanent 
yetime patterns. The current re- 
station of Hudson Hosiery Co. of 
slotte, N. C., is symptomatic of the 
4 jystry’s state of flux. 
+-. Onlijudson ranks perhaps No. 5 or No. 6 
sat tong the 500-odd producers of 
| hefilnen’s full-fashioned hosiery. Like a 
- mber of other large companies in the 
sstry, Hudson sold no hosiery under 
wn name before the war, packaging 
entire output for sale under the “‘pri- 
:’ brand names of chain stores, de- 
ment stores, and other mass dis- 
putors. 
hange in Policy—Also like a good 
ny other manufacturers, Hudson saw 
the industry’s wartime upheaval a 
od opportunity to gain a measure of 
iependence from the big distributors. 
}943 the company began to promote 
“Hudson” brand of- women’s 
‘Sal Givery, using advertising in trade jour- 
Cign@@i)s and fashion magazines. A good 
an ny Hudson accounts were induced 
lingly or unwillingly) to substitute 
“\pO ie Hudson brand for the same maker's 
Pate brand. Today the company 
ks itself as No. 6 among women’s 
biery manufacturers in volume of na- 
nal advertising in behalf of its own 
and. 
Up to this point, Hudson’s behavior 
‘more or less characteristic of the in- 
sty as a whole. But a little over a 
tago, Hudson dived into an entirely 
w enterprise—the marketing of the 
adson brand directly to consumers 
ough retail stores which are Hudson- 
ntrolled, although they have a sep- 
até corporate setup. News of this 
kcertaking is just beginning to cause 
mament in the hosiery industry. 
Limited Tryout—Manufacturer-owned 
ul stores have been the exception 
ther than the rule in the industry. 


_ kpartment stores, chains, wholesalers, 
€ id other distributors have not looked 
aa th favor upon this type of competi- 
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osiery Industry Departure 


Hudson Co., leading its competitors in nylon shipments, goes 
,ad with re-orientation plans by building its own retail outlets 
J expanding plant facilities for a new manufacturing process. 


tion, and in the past their attitude—in 
an industry with ample capacity and 
many sources of supply—has discour- 
aged such enterprises. Manufacturers 
who have had their own stores (Kayser 
and Gotham are examples) have con- 
fined this activity to a handful of out- 
lets which they have talked up as de- 
vices for testing merchandising policies 


PICKETS AND PHILANTHROPY 


A study in comparison is provided by 
a picket line in Kansas City (below) 
and the benevolence of a Cleveland 
estate which holds offices rent free for 
tenants in military service. Going a 
step further than fellow real estate 
owners in Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
City (BW—Jan.12’46,p17), Kansas 
City apartment house owners called 
attention to their strike against OPA 
ceiling -prices with union tactics. 
Meanwhile, ]. R. Ho'lander, manager 
of Cleveland’s Rose Building, oper- 
ated by the Benjamin Rose estate, 
welcomed back Dr. J. C. Jaynes 


and consumer reactions, rather than as 
real builders of retail volume. 

Hudson, on the other hand, al- 
ready is reported to have a total of 14 
stores, now doing business at the rate 
of $2,500,000 annually. ‘Trade gossip is 
that expansion plans won’t be complete 
until the company has a total of some 
200 Hudson-controlled outlets, capabl 
of marketing a very substantial part of 
its output. 

@ Further Expansion—Stores at present 
are located chiefly in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania in small-town 
and suburban locations wher¢ competi 
tion is ata minimum. Torcst Hills and 


Lynbrook, Long Island, and Passaic and 
Hackensack in New Jersey are typical 
store sites. Current expansion plan 


will take Hudson heavily into New Eng 
land and the middlewestern states of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. 


‘The stores’ fast-growing reputation 


(above) from the Army, one of many 
tenants who return to find their of- 
fices and equipment intact. 


. 


ss HUNDREDS 
nen Cont VACANCIES. JASK THE 
» BOTTLENEC TENg~ HAVE BEEN Yous eB 
niw KOUSin« GOVERNMEM CREATED BY ' OPA. Wh bi 
sneytio¥s, RENT CONTROL town) My 
You -P . 


INEFFICIENCY 


! HAVE 


T 7 ] 
ae 5 vacanere 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


7 are 
happening 


[ST LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO RY 


On the way! New Frisco 
streamliners—the last 
word in luxury, comfort, 
speed! Also, many other 
sensational innovations 
including amazing new 
time-saving freight sched- 
ules. For the latest and best 
in transportation—look to 
Frisco! 


It’s a 
Great Railroad 


has not been hindered by the fact that,” 


in recent weeks, they have been selling 
only nylon hosiery. 

e Ahead With Nylons—Hudson is one 
of the few manufacturers in the industry 
with its own yarn-throwing facilities. 
Throwing is currently one of the major 
bottlenecks in the industry, partly be- 
cause of a shortage of machinery for 
sizing (applying a protective chemical 
coating) nylon yarn. Hudson was also 
lucky in getting delivery of its own pre- 
boarding cyuipment for nylons just be- 
fore the war brought an end to their 
manufacture. (To retain their shape 
permanently, nylons must be “‘pre- 
boatded”—shaped on forms under 260 
degrees-F.-of heat and 21 Ib. of pres- 
sure.) 

As a result;Hudson was one of the 

first'mills in the country to get into vol- 
ume production of nylon hosiery, and 
has been making nothing but nylons 
since mid-October. Deliveries of nylons 
to its stores began some weeks before 
Christmas. 
e Criticism—Other manufacturers and 
retailers, many of whom have followed 
a policy of stockpiling nylons until they 
had a supply sufficient to satisfy at 
least a substantial part of demand, do 
not view with unmixed approval Hud- 
son’s record of having accounted for 
some 45% of all nylons shipped in 
October. 

Obviously, the phenomenal success 

of the Hudson stores has not been ac- 
complished without some casualties 
among established Hudson distributors. 
Thus, Hudson recently cut off the big 
W. T. Grant variety chain, which had 
regarded the mill as its major source of 
hosiery. Other distributors are reported 
to be in line for similar treatment. Such 
brisk treatment of a distributor of the 
rank of Grant is a once-in-a-lifetime oc- 
currence in the hosierv—or any other— 
industry. 
e Hudson History—The prime mover in 
all of this activity has been Hudson's 
president and chief stockholder, Fritz 
Seifart. Coming to this country from 
Germany just before the first World 
War, Seifart got into hosiery manufac- 
ture by way of the textile-machinery 
business. In 1925 Seifart and his asso- 
ciates built a demonstration hosiery mill 
at Union Hill, N. J., in Hudson County 
on the Hudson River (hence the present 
company’s name). Subsequently, the 
Union Hill plant was sold and Hudson 
was_moved to North Carolina. 

Seifart and a handful of associates 
control the closely held Hudson inter- 
ests. They also control the retail stores. 
But each of the stores is individually in- 
corporated and carries, instead of the 
Hudson name, the name of the com- 
munity in which it is located—for ex- 
ample, “Hosiery Shop of Forest Hills.” 
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AMERICAS GREAT NEW SOURCE OF ALem ou 


EXPANSION NOTE 


Proclaiming the advent of “fre 
terprise in aluminum” throug! 
leasing of the government's Hur 
Creek alumina and Jones Mill :| 
num reduction plants (BW |: 
"45,p35), Reynolds Metals took 1 
paper. space last week in 20 citi 
announce its plans in the alumi 
field. By explaining its big plans.) 
nolds—inferentially at least—aid: 
minum Co. of America in its § 
against antitrust charges. Subsequ 
to the ad’s appearance, Rev 
signed a five-year lease for a $6,775 
plant at Grand Rapids, Mich. ti 
trebling its extrusion capacity. 


e Lower Prices Sought—Seifart’s 
tion is to merchandise, through th 
stores and Hudson’s other big-volu 
outlets, a nationally advertised, bran 
line of fine-gage, quality hosiery x 
branded prices. This aim could not 
realized if Hudson followed the 
ample of other branded manufactu 
in setting up an elaborate sales organ 
tion to work through wholesalers. 
bers, and many small and medium: 
independent retailers. In future, 
son will sell only one outlet in a 
munity, and will not sell, through 
side distributors in towns where its 
stores are located. 

Under present OPA ceilings, 
Hudson brand retails in the compat 
own stores at a slightly higher price 
in the chains (with the retum 
nylons, Hudson ceased making pr 
brand hosiery entirely), On ny 
OPA provides three categories of © 
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Pick a number-or a name- 
nd follow it through 


our company... 


througt 

§ Hun 

Mill al } 

Wad i LE br ° 1 
took Ne eee Yu C Slephd 

0 


alum ; . See how many times your company «tcrites that number or name 
plans every month. A part number or description, customer or em- 
'—aid ployee name, social security number. 
T f , . . ee 
res You'll be surprised—and shocked—at what that writing costs 
yLID ‘ @ m 
ry " you. And how easy it is for errors to creep in. 

evl 
$6 773 You could write it just once on an Addressograph plate. It 


lich. 4 - can then be rewritten again and again at a speed of 5000 words 
>» or 30.000 figures a minute with 100% accuracy! 


Then you'd get out your payrolls quicker 
athe —Speed jobs through the plant 


uch 4 —End errors on job tickets, invoices, identifications 
5 


big. —Improve customer contacts 

d, bran — Make routing and shipping more efficient 

id be —Short-cut paperwork routines in every department 
1 th Dae 

sealinets Write information quickly the Addressograph way—instead 
S Organ of a dozen, a hundred, a thousand times by hand at a higher 
— cost every hand-made time. 

Cums 


Call the Addressograph representative in your city for full 
facts. But now—today—pick a name or a number and follow it 
through your company ... you'll be surprised. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio, 


SPADE Make RIE US PAT OFF 


compiall “8. a, 
a Addressagraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


SHEFFIELD 


Micro-form Grinders . Thread and Form Grinders 
Gear Chamfering Machines ° Gear Burring 
Machines «¢ Special Purpose Machine Tools 


Precisionaires « Visual Gages « Electrigages 
Multicheks « Electricheks ¢ Internal and External Thread 


Checking Instruments 
Automatic Gaging Machines 


All types of Standard iy 


Precision Gages 


Contract Seruices 


Design *« Manufacture 
Dimensional Control Systems 
Diemakers 
Toolmakers ¢ Precision Parts and Assemblies 


 ofek wrtn suereievo 


THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 
Dayton - Ohio, U1. S. A. 


MACHINE TOOLS e GAGES e MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 
CONTRACT SERVICES 


prices: the lowest price f{ 
slightly higher price for 
hosiery marketed through 
chain-store outlets, and a t 
branded, nationally advert 
ings. Thus 51-gage all-nylon 
a chain ceiling of $1.35, an 
ceiling of $1.45, and a bra: 
of $1.55. 

Because it did not advei 
under its own brand in 
criterion for a branded ma 
Hudson cannot charge tl 
price. The Hudson line is 
the chain store price and, i: 
pany’s own outlets, at the 
price. Pricing policies m 
when ceilings are lifted (the 
price may rise), but Hudso1 
tinue to attempt to match 
prices. 

e New Carolina Mill—Hud 
are not confined to distribut 
time in 1946 a new Hudso 
go into operation at Shelby, N. ( 
will be devoted entirely to | 
facture of “bare-leg,”’ sear! 
which will use the new type of | 
struction patented by Scott 
liams, machinery manufactur 
Dec.15'45,p84). Along with t! 
less hosiery, Hudson will c 
manufacture _ full-fashioned, 
stockings. The company is p 
publicity splurge shortly in bel 
new heel construction (its 
velopment) for full-fashioned 
and the introduction of a full | 
graduated lengths, in all sizes 
full-fashioned and seamless 


WARD'S BOOK CLUB LINES 


By contracting to sell both D 
day & Co.’s Literary Guild and D 
Book Club books in its mail-order « 
logs, retail stores, and order | 
Montgomery Ward & Co. mak 
double comeback at Sears, Rocbu 
with its Peoples Book Club. Ward 
now have one book club line p 
higher, and one priced lower, t 
Sears’. The Sears’ Peoples books ret 
at $1.66. 

Ward will handle the books | 
Doubleday on a commission basis, sil 
lar to the arrangement under which 
Literary Guild now has some 45 
department store memberships. 
Ward deal marks the first time, | 
ever, that the Dollar books have bk 
sold under this type of setup. 

The Guild now has 1,250,000 me 
bers; the Dollar Book Club, 600. 
Hope is that Ward can bring in anoti 
half-million members for the two ¢ 
within the next 18 months. Mem 
ship of the Peoples Book Club, |aunc' 
in July, 1943, totaled over 275,00 
the end of last year. 


+ 
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ysmetics Eyed 
As Louisiana bans _hor- 


e preparations, manufac- 
rs fear further action against 
profitable business. 


ysmetic makers are alarmed by the 
bility that the manufacture and 
sotion of beauty preparations con- 
ing hormones—a flourishing segment 
heir business—will be banned en- 
y, or rendered unprofitable. 

ist overt move in this direction has 
from the state of Louisiana, 
be food and drug law, passed in 
6, is potentially tougher and more 
prehensive than the federal law. 
ler this law, the Louisiana State 
rd of Health has banned the use or 
in the state of all cosmetics and 
uty preparations containing estro- 
ic or ovarian hormones, any chemical 
tvatives of the hormones, or any 
nical products with similar proper- 


m wi 


ederal Officials Wary—T wo federal 
ncies, the Food & Drug Administra- 
» and the Federal ‘Trade Commis- 
_ have been keeping a watchful eye 
hormones for some time now. Cos- 
i¢ manufacturers know that both 
cies are actively seeking an oppor- 
ity to institute a general crackdown. 
such action by FTC would be di- 
: ed at false or extravagant advertising 
0@iims. FDA’s investigation is two- 
|; (1) to determine whether cos- 


LINES fi#tics containing hormones are harm- 

or potentially harmful, to their 
h D rs; (2) to decide whether any of the 
ind D rent claims for hormone cosmetics 
order cg sufficiently extravagant or mislead- 
ct howd to constitute “misbranding” under 


aX B® federal food and drug law. 

Roch TC would appear to be the logical 
Wards ney to originate action against 
ine . mone cosmetics, for it was FTC 
ver, “at succeeded, several years ago, in 
Oks re ning a somewhat similar product— 

hmin-fortified cosmetics—off — the 
ooks Ticket. In 1941, FTC ordered the 
ass, Seens-\Woodbury Sales Corp. and 
d's Extract Co. to desist from rep- 


ie nting their beauty preparations as 
- , tionally beneficial “by reason of 
owt ir vitamin content” (BW-—Sep.20 
lave { 


p30). The two companies did not 
test the orders and, as a result, vita- 
menriched cosmetics have generally 
eePpeared from the market. 

1 at" FR ossible Harm Greater—FTC’s prin- 


4 ‘eal al weapon in the Pond’s and Wood- 
bunch. Cases Was a paucity of evidence 
oy vitamins, applied externally, are of 
value. The cosmetic industry 
Inks that the commission’s greater 

. 26, | 
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It certainly looks 
like cheap transportation 


Bettmann Archives 


ACK in 1812, it cost 40 cents a pound to ship goods by 

Conestoga wagon from Boston to.Charleston, S. C....a 
distance of 900 miles. The receiver waited nearly 2 months 
for his merchandise. Loss and damage in transit was great. 
The cost per ton per mile was about 90 cents. 
Today, on the Erie and other American railroads a ton of 
freight is moved safely at high speeds for an average cost to 
shippers of less than 1 cent a mile! 


What makes the difference? Simply this: 


Created and maintained by private investment, your railroads 
are mass transportation . . . scores of freight cars are moved by 
one unit of motive power. That’s why the Erie and other rail- 
roads can provide the low-cost, dependable transportation 
which is essential to our modern standards of living. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


“IGNORES FIRE BOX 
LOOKS FOR PHONE 
10S$,- $750,000 


Official records reveol that an excited watch- 
mon ignored two fire boxes while he frantically 
searched for a telephone. Result: Utter de- 
struction of building! 

Unless your Wotchman is trained to meet 
emergencies—wvnless he is checked by o tam- 
per-proof DETEX 
Wotchclock System 
to assure faithful 
discharge of his du- 
ties, your plant is in 
imminent donger. 
Write todoy for 
FREE Woatchmon 
Training Manvel. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. B1 


Home Office, 76 Varick St, New York 13, N.Y. 
Seles and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 


AMERICA'S MOST VERSATILE DRINK 


100 
PROOF 
LIQUEUR 


ocktai} glass. Garnish 
with red cherry. Write 


for other recipes. 
Make It a 
Southern Comfort Manhattan 


Next Time 


caution in approaching hormones stems 
from the fact that aside from being 
relatively unexplored, they are likely 
to be considerably more potent, even 
when taken (or perhaps absorbed 
through the skin) in small doses. 

The industry notes that Louisiana 

moved against hormone cosmetics be- 
cause manufacturers of these products 
were alleged to be making fraudulent 
claims to restore sexual youth. The 
state board of health declared that the 
amount of hormones found in the 
beauty preparations was not sufficient 
to produce any effect. 
e Many Firms in the Field—Manufac- 
ture of hormone cosmetics is not so new 
a business as might be expected. Sundry 
hormone-fortified beauty preparations 
have been on the market for 20 years or 
so, but there has been a minor boom in 
the past two years—perhaps partly as 
a result of the fizzle of vitamins and 
other cosmetic enrichment devices. 
Biggest promoter of a hormone cos- 
metic at present probably is Hirestra 
Laboratories, maker of “FEndocreme,” 
although most of the large houses—in- 
cluding Elizabeth Arden, Helena Rub- 
enstein, and Dorothy Gray—have hor- 
mone preparations. 

Maine is the only state, aside from 
Louisiana, with a tough enough food 
and drug law to ban the sale of hormone 
cosmetics without preliminary legisla- 
tive action. Thus far, Maine has shown 
no disposition for such a crackdown. 
Recently, Virginia passed a law banning 
the sale of all hormone products except 
by registered pharmacists on a doctor’s 
prescription. ‘The law was not aimed at 
cosmetics, however, and the industry 
subsequently succeded in getting an 
exception made for its products. 


Send It, Please 


Union urges house 
to demand prewar s!andar 
delivery service, hep gy 
New York City get jobs. 


“Madam, the war is « - 
packages?” demanded the \e; 
Delivery Drivers & Employees, 
Teamsters Local 804, in paid , 
three metropolitan New Yor 
papers last week. The a 
echoed earlier demands in the 
tionist (a Savannah A.F I, Iper 
Dave Beck’s teamsters in Seattk 

Local 804 charged that depay 
stores in the New York area ; 
letting shoppers carry the 
ages,” despite the fact that g 
restrictions on delivery 
lifted last Nov. 1. 

e Waiting for Jobs—The unio: 
that 3,325 men were employed t 
deliveries for 375 stores in Dec 
1941, but only 1,900 deliv: 
working in December, 1945, ¢ 
Christmas help being included in} 
counts. Now, says the local, ‘ 
perienced men are waiting for ; 
would be made available if stor 
turned to prewar generosity as | 
size of packages shoppers are en 
to have delivered. United Parc 
ice, Inc., which handles delivers 
most metropolitan department s 
except R. H. Macy & Co., 
specialty stores, remained d 
aloof from the controversy. \\ 
deliverymen are C.1.O. 
The question of returning to pi 


TEASER FOR GUM CONNOISSEURS 


Wrigley’s jackpot question—when will the prewar brands return?—hasn't b 
answered, but posters plastered across outdoor boards back the com; Iny’s 
cards in an indication that the day will be soon. Off the civilian market si 
1944, Spearmint, Doublemint, and Juicy Fruit were discontinued entire! 
1945 (BW —Nov.17'45,p80) because prewar quality could not be maintai 
Next month’s plug will be more provocative, though still noncommit! il. 
guess on the return of the “regulars” is the second quarter of 196. 
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-s, including delivery, has been 
od in department store circles for 
st two months; some stores are 
h anxious to retain wartime cco- 
*« to ease the squeeze between 
, prices and rising costs. Some 
‘out that it is a question of getting 
onal automotive equipment and 
ate packing materials, as well as of 
»more men. Realists in the trade 
> that the question will eventually 
ttled by competition anyway. 

iv Agreement—Amicable settle- 
of a similar situation in the dairy 
try was completed _ last week. 
pers of the A.F.L. teamsters’ union 
e New York area had demanded a 
to daily milk delivery last Nov. 1, 
the Ofhice of Defense Transporta- 
; wartime order establishing every- 
day delivery was rescinded. 

e union’s principal demand was as- 
nce of jobs for returning veterans. 
was accomplished, in an agreement 
Juded Nov. 4 but made effective 
16, by shifting routemen from a 
bv, 48-hour week to a five-day, 40- 
week, at the same wages. 

sewhere the issue was also settled 
eably; im some cities, where low 
pay and high commission rates 
i, routemen prefer every-other- 
delivery because the greater load 
d per trip enables them to earn 
er commissions. 


lel... MMOSBY’S CONTRACT 


ment st 


O.. and 


union 
loved to 9 
in Dece; 
CTV men 
1945, 
uded in} 
ocal, § 


e current three-way tussle between 
ountry’s most famous crooner, Bing 
by, his radio sponsor, the Kraft 
ds Co., and the J. Walter Thomp- 
Co., Kraft’s agency, may establish 
e legal precedents for the compli- 
j relations of advertisers, their agen- 
and commercial talent. 
sby has let it be known that he 
d like to leave Kraft’s service. Kraft, 
lishing a ten-year contract, 1s seck- 
court injunction to prevent this. 
ong the legal technicalities in- 
ed: (1) Does jurisdiction over the 
lie in California (Crosby’s 
), Illinois (Kraft’s headquarters), 
y York (J. Walter Thompson's 
office)? If jurisdiction lies in Cal- 
ia, another point is raised—was 
by an individual employee of Kraft 
independent contractor? Under an 
California law, originally = 
prevent Mexican farm laborers from 
ling themselves into peonage, no 
tract for an individual's services is 
d for more than seven years. 
rket sift Crosby succeeds in breaking away 
i» tirely fe Kraft, he is almost certain to sign 
with American Tobacco Co. (Lucky 
tal Ke). American’s advertising agency, 
tal. Mite Cone & Belding, has Rad close 
mal relationships with Crosby. 


asn’t b 
pany s{ 


yintain 
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Stomach Pump for 


a 


Superfort...! 


You tow it with a jeep. Fly it in a transport. It’s the Mobile Oil 
Clarifier that pumps dirty oil from aircraft power plants, filters it 
clean, and returns heated oil at the proper temperature so that no 
time is wasted in warm-up. Even the largest ships can be serviced 
within twenty minutes. 


A SUCCESS FROM THE FIRST 


Many hundreds of this “MC-3,” a brain child of the African cam- 
paign, have been built by Briggs Clarifier Company of Washington, 
D. C., and equipped with R & M Moyno pumps. Oil temperatures 
may go as high as 210° F., and at times the oil is cold, yet the Moyno 
handles it swiftly, surely—stands up under sharp abrasives. Moynos 
have no pistons or valves, no high internal turbulence; use no 
portion of the housing as sealing surface. They pump virtually 
everything from free-flowing liquids to non-pourable pastes. 


THE MOYNO CAN SERVE YOU 


Send for our new book, “A Turn for the Better in Positive Pumping.” 
And ask us, too, about electric motors, hoists and cranes, industrial 
ventilating equipment, and compact speed-change machine drives. 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


No Other Pump Like This! 


This is the Moyno used on the Briggs 
Clarifier. It has a built-in by-pass which 
prevents higher pressures than desired. 
Moynos are self-priming, reversible, 
resist acids and abrasives, pass parti- 
cles, discharge without pulsation in 
pressures as high as 1000 psi. Types 


for every service. 


\ 


MOTORS - HOISTS 


FOUNDED 187 


(y ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 


The Deluxe Oil 
Filter uses a 
MUEHLHAUSEN 
SPRING 
fo assure 
continved cleansing 


of oil 


“The backbone of the DeLuxe Oil 
Filter Cartridge” —is how DeLuxe 
Products Corp. terms this spring. 
Cotton is a fine oil cleansing ma- 
terial. Yet it compresses when oil is 
fed through it, stopping oil flow. 
DeLuxe uses this spring to maintain 
uniform density of the cotton cart- 
ridge and guarantee correct rate of 
oil flow 

A filter is an unusual place for 
a spring, but then you will find 
Muehlhausen Springs in many un- 
usual places — indicating a diversity 
of experience. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 
Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 Michigan Ave., Logansport, Indiana 


To improve product performance, use 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


~ SPRINGS 


— 


SPA Resale Policy 


Exclusive repurchase by 
manufacturer is permitted only in 
“most unusual circumstances” 
but fair trade wins recognition. 


“Only under the most unusual cir- 
cumstances, such as danger to public 
health or safety, or damage to a manu- 
facturer’s good name or jeopardy to his 
market, will the government consider 
selling surplus items back to the original 
manufacturer exclusively.” 

This is the closest that the Surplus 

Property Administration has come to a 
declaration of policy on the resale of sur- 
plus goods to original manufacturers. 
The pronouncement came recently 
when SPA rejected the proposal of the 
Lektrolite Corp., New York City, to 
buy back 666,000 lighter kits. 
e Trademark Considerations—The ques- 
tion is one that primarily concerns the 
manufacturers of trademarked, price- 
maintained products. They have been 
pressuring SPA to sell back such items 
to them so as to keep them in “normal 
trade channels,” one of the stated ob- 
jectives in the Surplus Property Act. 

After some vacillation, the SPA has 
stood off the manufacturers on exclusive 
resale of surplus to them, but last week, 
in connection with disposal of $3,000,- 
000 worth of toiletries, it did recognize 
resale price maintenance as a factor in 
the distribution of this sort of product. 
The toiletries have been offered for sale, 
first to federal, state, and local agencies, 
and to veterans; then to trade buyers, 
if any stocks remain. 
® Fair Trade Specified—As a concession 
to the trade, for what it may be worth, 
buyers are informed that the products 
are “to be resold under fair trade agree- 
ments only. Many of the items listed 
are products which have been included 
under fair trade agreements which spe- 
cify minimum resale prices. The pur- 
chaser is not relieved of his responsibil- 
ity under their terms.” 

This notification means merely that 
where a governmental agency or other 
buyer offers the products at retail, the 
sale is subject to the fair trade law of 
the state in which the. transaction oc- 
curs. SPA does not consider that it has 
any responsibility for enforcing state fair 
trade laws. 

e Instances of Resale—An example of 
the type of product which SPA feels 
should be resold to the original pro- 
ducer is the stock of surplus benzedrine 
sulphate tablets from military medical 
supplies, recently turned back to Smith, 
Kline & French of Philadelphia, at its 
original price to the government. SPA 


said it had been advised 
& Drug Administration + 
tion of the tablets would 
dangerous if they were n 
for use under medical sup 
Perishable food _iten 
candy and nuts bought for 
post exchanges, have als 
back to the original proce 
theory that inspection and 
conditioning might be nec 


Back to Film? 


Newspaper reports | 
Standard Brands will distrib 
and process photographic | 
are discounted in the trade. 


Manufacturers and_ distributo; 
photographic film were surprised 
week when the New York ] 


printed a report that Standard Bray 
ranking grocery manufacture: 
tributor (Fleischmann’s os anc 
products, Chase & Sanbon 
Royal baking powder ond des 
would shortly get into large-scak 
tribution and processing of hon 
through retail drug stores. Sta 
Brands’ film business, reported 
Times, would be handled thr 
Strong, Cobb & Co., pharmace 
subsidiary acquired in 1943. 
General inclination in the trade 
largely to discount the Times’ report 
being, at the least, premature. 
e Worried the Druggists—Short! 
fore the war, Standard Brands 
a small sensation by distributing fi 
grocery stores and setting up a sepz 
organization to develop them (By) 
Sep.21'40,p32). Sniffing a_ poten 
wide-scale diversion of the pro 
film business to their arch-rivals, 
grocers, retail druggists viewed 4 
development with alarm. 
Perhaps partly as a result of the a 
gists’ agitation, Standard Brands did 
get film directly from the big ma 
facturers, depended on jobbers for 
supply of Eastman and Ansco fil 
And as the war brought an increasin 
acute film shortage, Standard Bua 
finally eased out of the business. 
company’s developing plants now ¢ 
limited amount of developing for « 
gists. 
e General Foods, Too?—With wor 
scarce, manufacturers are too bu 
ing out enough to supply their est 
lished dealers to be looking around! 
new accounts—certainly for distribut 
the size of Standard Brands. If! 
company makes a deal with a filin mat 
facturer, the arrangement n ight 
contingent on Standard Brand ” sel 
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ygh drug stores and other estab- 
j} film outlets. 

jeanwhile, reports persist (and are 
stedly denied by company officials) 
another big food manufacturer, 
eral Foods, may get into the film 
puting and developing business. 


ON RATIONING 


e 14 Memphis department stores 
specialty shops which allied in a 
b eoree rationing plan a few weeks 
have found it successful in prevent- 
the near-riots that have taken place 
pther cities. 

he only Memphis hosiery disturb- 
was staged last week by eager 
en attempting to force their way 
»a small hosiery shop which had ob- 
bed a shipment of nylons. This shop 
} not joined in the rationing plan. 
bout 420,000 rationing coupons 
e returned to the Memphis stores 
+r being printed once in each of the 
> newspapers. “Reasonably accurate 
imiles” sent in by some women were 
wn out. A woman was permitted 
mail as many real coupons as she 
pid get, so some duplication resulted 
m women’s canvassing their neigh- 
hoods for extra coupons. 

he coupons were numbered in the 
et received and customers are noti- 
as hosiery becomes available. The 
es have received only a comparatively 
i] anount of merchandise so far. 


? 


Dorts | 
distrib 
aphic | 
trade. 


tributor 
urprised 
York |] 
dard Bray 
rer an 
st and of 
OTN 
id dese 
rBe-SCale 
home § 
Star 
ported 
ed thr 
armacent 
> 


4 


the trade 
5 


es’ report 

te. BMost of the specialty shops, chain 
Short re outlets, and other retailers in Hart- 
nds crea@d Conn., are not going along with 
‘ing hinns of the city’s five big department 
P 4 Scares to remain closed on Mondays 


‘em (b\AW—Jan.19°45,p77). . . . With the 
1 pote of its slaughterhouse at Scotts 
’ PION, Neb., Kroger Grocery & Baking 
.is now out of the meat packing bus- 
ss entirely... . Action of Remington 
nd in slashing salesmen’s commis- 


1-rivals, 
iewed fj 


vf the coffins points up an acute problem now 
nds did ing practically all firms employing 
big !@esmen: Slim margins during the re- 
ers 1" &wersion period plus the fact that, in 
19CO_ T'bst lines, goods will all but sell them- 
nereas@iives would seem to dictate a little 
rd Baitiimming of commissions. But—and 
ness. Mis a big but—all signs point to an 
now “Fe shortage of trained salesmen for 
5 for CMilline years to come; hence liberal treat- 

F nt and good pay may be necessary 
h fim § build up sales forces for the future. 
busy “fg - Department stores’ January “white 
heir “ls,” so named because they have tra- 
TOUNS "FRnally promoted sheets, towels, and 
“7 like, are featuring everything else 
5. If bs year. Shortages of linens have re- 
= ted in a big play on mops, brooms, 


ig fs usehold cleansers, and the like. 
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“Yes sir! We have 
steel ready for your 


reconversion 


needs... 


(ye present stocks include all standard grades and sizes of U-S-S 
Stainless Steels, and a complete line of Carbon Steel Products. 
These stocks are being increased as rapidly as circumstances per- 
mit. Our aim is to have the widest possible variety of materials on 
hand to help you speed reconversion efficiently and resume peace- 
time production quickly, 

When you need steel, steel products, tools, equipment or 
machinery, get in touch with the nearest of our nine warehouses. 
They are located in key manufacturing areas, and deliveries can be 
made quickly to any point. If it should happen that an order can- 
not be filled by one warehouse, it usually can be shipped promptly 
from another. 

Every order and inquiry, whether for a pound or a carload, 
receives courteous attention and prompt action. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United 
( States Steel presents The Theatre 
Guild on the Air. American 
Broadcasting Company coast-to- 
coast network. Consult your 


newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90), ILL. - BRUnswick 2000 NEWARK (1), N. J. + Bigelow 3-5920 
BALTIMORE (3), MD. + Gillmor 3100 REctor 2-6560 - BErgen 3-1614 
BOSTON e (Aliston 34), MASS. PITTSBURGH (12), PA. + CEday 7780 

STAdium 9400 ST. LOUIS (3), MO. ° MAin 5235 
CLEVELAND (14), O. - HEnderson 5750 TWIN CITY . St. Paul (4), Minn. 
MILWAUKEE (1), WIS. - Mitchell 7500 NEstor 2821 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


at your finger-tips! 


With Jomac Industrial Work- 
Gloves, you’ve got flexibility 
right down to your finger-tips! 
What’s more, you’ve got safety 
. +. constant, unfailing ... no 
matter how tough the job! 


There’s a reason for Jomac’s 
superiority. Its extraordinary 
fabric is “loop-finished,”’ with 
hundreds of “‘air-cell’’ cushions 
lock-stitched into place. 
Jomac Industrial Work-Gloves 
are made for longer wear... 
they give up to 7 times the wear 
of ordinary work-gloves! 


When you look for flexibility, 
safety and long-life in a work- 
glove, look to Jomac, the work- 
glove that makes friends with 
workers and production men 
alike! C. Walker Jones Co., 6135 
N. Lambert St., Phila. 38, Pa. 


“SHAKE HANDS WITH SAFETY” 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


ie eo. 


LABOR 


Glass Strike Ends 


In a week of growing in- 
dustrial tension, a compromise 
permits the resumption of safety 
glass manufacture. 


Settlement of the three-month-old 
strike of 15,000 C.1.O. laminated plate 
glass workers, with a compromise pay 
increase of 16.7¢ an hour and an ad- 
ditional 7¢ an hour for mechanical 
maintenance workers, this week re- 
moved one of the principal bottlenecks 
in automobile production (BW-—Dec. 
1°45,p106). It also wrote an end to the 
argument that automotive manufactur- 
ers were taking a firm stand in the cur- 
rent wage ‘controversy because they 
could not produce cars for their dealers 
until safety glass became available again. 

Members of the Federation of Glass, 
Ceramic & Silica Sand Workers struck 
Oct. 22 in twelve plants of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. and the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Co., after original wage de- 
mands, amounting to 25¢ an hour, were 
refused. The compromise, proposed by 
the companies through the U. S. Con- 
ciliation Service of the Dept. of Labor 
after a series of conferences in Wash- 
ington, included a clause which permits 
the union to reopen the wage issue be- 
fore expiration of the new contract. 

e Even Break—The settlement reached 
through give-and-take collective bargain- 
ing came as the one bright spot in 
mounting labor unrest (page 16). It was 
the outcome of the whittling down of 


FOR PEACEFUL PICKETING 


From the shoulders of his constitu- 
ents, Leslie O’Rear, field representa- 
tive of C.I.O.’s packing house workers 
at Swift & Co.’s Kansas City (Kan.) 
plant, uses persuasive tactics to open 
C.I.O. picket lines to independent 
workers. This is part of C.I.O.’s 
strategy—not always completely suc- 
cessful—of guarding against adverse 
public opinion by maintaining peace- 
ful strikes and avoiding “incidents,” 
and is a union objective in the meat 
packing, steel, electrical manufactur- 
ing, automotive, and other disputes in 
which nearly 1,500,000 C.I.O. mem- 
bers were invelved at midweek. 


92 


demand and raising of « 
as both sides in the contr 
fretful over prolonged inac 
the union’s demand was 
successive stages to 12j¢ 
the companies’ offer was 
ally to 8¢ an hour. The 
tlement at 10.7¢ virtually 
ference to get work movil 
Some laminating and 
workers were recalled to tl 
mediately after announce: 
C.1.0. union that the com; 
promise was acceptable. | 
of technical difficulties, the 
expectation that quantity 
could be resumed before I'¢ 


ANTISTRIKE LAW DEFIED 


Minnesota’s State Labor R 
Law (BW—May6'39,p20), whi 
quires a ten-day strike not ing 
30-day cooling off period before a y 
out can be ordered, received its § 
major challenge this week when 
cept one Minnesota local of C.1.0.; 
packing house workers struck wit 
compliance with the state lay 
Duluth local voted against striking 
til state requirements had been 1 

Previously, C.1.O.  steelworke: 
Minnesota had their strike defer 
Feb. 10 on orders from the 
Washington headquarters, to pe 
compliance with the state law. 

The packing house workers defian 
of the law was based upon a content 
that the meat strike is a national af 
arising out of a master contract lx 
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“MAnybody else 
10 want to bet against 
a the Weather Man? 
he. 
~ | ie r~amed up with Western Union, 


tad better than 85% of the time. 


Mad as a wet hen!” . . . We all, 
times, forget the weather forecast 
don’t believe it. But weather can 
afar more serious matter than an 
ional wetting. 

Remember the ‘‘old-fashioned 
er”? A sudden blizzard . . . and 
were blocked for days, wires 
business stopped, fire bells peal- 
“no school this morning!” 

It’s a different story today: Over 
stern Union wires, forecast data is 
hed to Weather Bureaus every min- 
of the 24 hours. Miles . . . hours 
ay, the infant blizzard is discovered. 
perts map its growth and course, 
re ample warning. 

“BLIZZARD!” At once, emergency 
s and equipment rush to keep 
ghways, tracks and wires open. 
nen the storm strikes, every kind of 
isiness has taken counter-measures. 
ishables are under cover... food 


» Weather Man hits the nail on the 


=a | 


distribution is adjusted . .. merchants 
are advertising hand lotion and ski 
togs. Life can carry on, thanks to 
modern weather warnings. 


75 years ago, Western Union helped 
to form the nation’s Weather Bureau. 
Today, a vital part of the Bureau’s 
data reaches forecasters via Western 
Union. A vast Teleprinter circuit per- 
mits automatic, instant distribution of 
data to weather stations and airports 
... totaling about the same as five 
million telegrams every day. Resulting 
forecasts score 85% to 90% accuracy. 
For nearly 100 years, Western Union 


has been pioneering in communica- 
tions. Recent Western Union develop- 
ments in automatic telegraphy and 
electronics foreshadow a new era in 
the transmission of the written word. 
- - - The Western Union Telegraph 
Company, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 


WeEsTERN 
OGnson 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Legislation 


The mood of Congress being what 
it is, the possibility of enacting some 
basic labor legislation is greater than 
it has been for almost a decade. Yet 
presented as it may now be with the 
opportunity it has long sought, busi- 
ness, through its labor relations ex- 
perts, is not sure it knows what to 
do with it. 

Employers, with almost no excep- 
tion, subscribe to the legislative phil- 
osophy expressed by, “Amend the 
Wagner Act,” and “Make the unions 
more responsible.” ‘These were use- 
ful slogans while political circum- 
stance held business out of legisla- 
tive counsels so far as labor laws were 
concerned and confined it to the role 
of critic. But the problem of how to 
translate these slogans into statutes 
which correct the abuses sloganized 
without making things worse breaks 
up employer unanimity very quickly. 


Panaceas? 


Only the most sanguine believe 
any longer that there is some legis- 
lative panacea which can be drafted 
and which can establish balance and 
peace on the labor front. Most of the 
people who once believed that have 
been disenchanted by the operation 
of the Connally-Smith War Labor 
Disputes Act. When that plan failed 
—when, indeed, it created new prob- 
lems and handicaps for employers—a 
lot of faith which had been reposed 
in the legislative process as the device 
for handling labor was irretrievably 
lost. 

Abandonment of interest in labor 
legislation did not follow—the arro- 
gant unions could still have meted 
out a measure of their come-uppance 
through law—but it was redirected. 
Lip service was still paid the old 
cliche, that it was better to deal 
with—and, therefore, that industry 
wanted—strong unions rather than 
weak ones, but it had become clear 
that strong unions could pervert the 
purpose of legislation affecting them. 


Decertification 


But where the question of how 
the unions could be weakened was 
raised, there were no ready answers 
to be found. Internal reforms— 
regular financial accounting, demo- 


cratic elections, secret balloting 
could conceivably embarrass a section 
of union leadership but it would not 
appreciably affect a union’s bargain- 
ing position and economic power. 
Decertifying a union as bargaining 
agent under the Wagner Act because 
it engaged in wildcat strikes would 
only reestablish the pre-Wagner Act 
pattern under which the strike was 
the standard tool for achieving union 
recognition. And besides, Frederick 
Crawford, managing ‘Thompson 
Products, and Sewell Avery, presiding 
over Montgomery Ward, had conclu- 
sively demonstrated that the em- 
ployer who was really determined to 
resist unionism and pay the price 
could beat the Wagner Act. 

Even the simplest and most direct 
method for reducing the power of 
— labor—by making it ille- 
gal to require union membership as a 
condition of employment—did not 
promise unmixed advantages. In- 
cidents of the preunion security pe- 
riod were still vividly recalled—the 
dues-collecting picket lines, the vio- 
lent altercations undermining disci- 
pline within the plants, the unceas- 
ing membership drives that played 
up every minor grievance, and the 
constant union struggle to establish 
“security” kept employee relations 
unstable. Indeed, some management 
men earnestly contend that union 
security will lead to a softening up 
of the unions, a less militant leader- 
ship, more tranquil labor relations. 


Conclusion 


The principal remaining line of 
— legislation, outlined in the 

ruman fact-finding proposals, has 
already met a sour management re- 
ception. Employers know that a 
bayonet will not mine coal nor a 
bench writ pour steel (so much for 
the cooling-off-period idea) but a 
subpoena - will open corporoation 
books and records. 

Thus a section of thoughtful man- 
agement has reluctantly concluded 
that any new labor legislation is un- 
desirable, that the solution of the 
acute labor problems now besetting 
industry is not to be found in law, 
and that any abiding contribution to- 
ward a better working relationship 
between unions and employers can- 
not be made by Washington, no 
matter who writes the ticket. 


with major packers in Chi 
volving no local dispute su! 
jurisdiction. 
Gov. Edward J. Thye 

strike as a violation of ¢} 

and announced that em; 

seek injunctive action agai tril 
the state courts. At mid 
was no indication that pack 
more interested than the wu; 
ing the strike a state issue. 


Inherited Rights 


Ex-servicemen claim of 
in mines as birthright, halt px 
duction with picket line. Cp 
ferences seek solution. 


Work was back to norma’ this ye 
in the Panther Valley section of ¢ 
Pennsylvania hard coal fields after 
truce was reached in what perhaps 
the nation’s strangest current labor 
pute, albeit a forerunner, it has be 
predicted, of many others like it, | 
thracite production was halted by a{ 
mand by job-hunting ex-servicemen 
employment in mines in which ¢ 
never had worked, <nd refusal of 7.5 
United Mine Workers members to p 
through the veterans’ picket lines. | 
stoppage ended only when employe 
U.M.W. officials, and veterans agreed 
seek a solution through joint conf 
ences. 

e “Outsiders” Still Employed—Basis 
the veteran’s claim for jobs was the 
that they were natives of the Valley a 
mostly sons of miners, with “an 
herited right to be miners” in collier 
in the Lansford-Tamaqua-Coald: 
Greenwood area. They were drafted in 
military service before they got jobs, 2 
to fill manpower needs of the min 
some 500 miners were brought in fro 
outside the Valley. The “outsiders” st 
are employed, and as a result, accor 
ing to the veterans, the native s 
either will be jobless or must leave # 
Valley. 

Companies, the union, and the co 
munity are in sympathy with the \ 
erans, but were stymied on a solutio 


Under U.M.W. seniority rules, the 1 * 
ported miners can’t just be given th a 


walking papers. As long as they : 
dues-paying U.M.W. members, the 
entitled to hold their jobs. And th 
have shown no inclination to relinqu! 
that right despite pressure from old 
miners. Six weeks ago U.M.W. loc: 
in the Valley passed resolutions calli 
on all men who came into the Val 
after Jan. 1, 1940, including busine 
men who set up shops, to leave town 
Jan. 1, 1946. None did. 
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2 drafting 


room techniques 


Ever stop to think why a Draftsman 
always draws on translucent paper? 


It’s done so that reproductions can be 


made quickly in an Ozalid machine, or 
_RBa in blueprint or similar equipment. 
is the In these units, light rays penetrate 
J alley the original, exposing sensitized paper 
» “an beneath. Then, the print is developed. 
| Comes Opaque originals cannot be repro- 
-Coalda 
rafted in 
t jobs, al P 
> min ce forms 
+ "HE 1, Use translucent paper for offi : 2. If 
4 ae reports, stationery: 
ders’ s 
tions, you can g¢ 
It, accor never you want reproduc aacnecad on 
ative = cel PRINTS IN AS LITTLE AS 9 SEC o! 2 Positive film “MASTER” 
leave ert ing the fastest technical reproduction nee oPaque original in the usual 
— ao een MOST VERSATILE—allowing you to Is “ig to turn o1 
1 the SS, —.. : huss of prints; in different wees 2 ) at negligib 
h the a i “ ia ae sepia; and on different materials ntil more prints 
a black, blue, marow Conti 
a solut foil or film. z ntinuous 
es, the fon, eat OLALID PRINT has its advantages—you ae this wa 
. ach ty . _ mail folde 
1\ “ use the one best suited for the job at hand olders 
s tne 
rs, ther 
And t 
* _ See samples of the 10 types of OZALID PRINTS and 
=“ ; lo learn the whole story. Write today for free booklet. 
ons calli 
Oo @] Z A L j D 
g ] sine 
ve town 


JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 
Oxalid in Canada —Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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prepared on Opaque m 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 


duced in this economical manner. They 
must be copied photographically—and, 
by comparison with OZALID’s unique 
Dry-Development, this takes 65 times 
as long! And you receive only a negative 
—not a positive! 

No wonder leading c»mpanies have 
changed to translucent forms . . . so that 
Ozalid could be utilized in all depart- 
ments as well as in the Drafting Room! 


Originals are opaque, make 
’ 
translucent “Master.”’ i 


as be made from any 
rtp p totographic steps. This 
* sequent OZALID prints in sec. 
cost. Then it can be filed - a 
aw 


are needed. ay 


-tor i 
En oeraPhic material is repro- 
4 sters and direct 


aterial. 
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nother Engineering Advancement 


that is Bringing Down Costs 


Engineering methods and materials have come a long 
way since those days in the twenties when the “medium 
priced car” sold at $3,000. And each subsequent 
engineering advancement has contributed to better 
performance at lower cost. 

That’s what Torrington Needle Bearings are doing 
—by providing anti-friction advantages and lowering 
costs all along the line... 

First costs ate low because Needle Bearings are 
adaptable to precision production at low unit cost. 

Assembly and housing costs are low: the bearing’s 
unit construction facilitates handling and speeds as- 
sembly; and only the simplest housing is required—a 
bore machined to proper dimensions. 

And “last cost” is low: for the high capacity and 
efficient lubrication of Torrington Needle Bearings 
insure long service life. Needle Bearings never seem 
to wear out or require replacement. 

If you are seeking improved performance at lower 
cost and are not fully aware of the possibilities of 
Needle Bearings, send for our Catalog No. 32 which 
gives a comprehensive picture of their many advantages. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


Profits Shared 


Eric Johnston’s lan | 
letting employees als. hays 
part in management |. seen 
move to avoid labor j-sue. 


Many management men \ 
shied away from profit-sh 
past are showing fresh int: est jy 
idea as a possible altern 
more drastic proposals of |ibor, } 
plan which Eric Johnston, presiden: 
the United States Chamber of ( 
merce, recently instituted in his \\ 
ington State enterprises provides ; 
ticular focus of interest, although 
observers are inclined to discoun 
significance as a formula for peace 
cause of the relatively small numbe 
employees involved—only 400 in a 
e Survey of Other Firms—Jolins 
plan resulted from a year’s study ; 
ducted at his request by manager 
Johnston’s Washington Brick & |; 
Co., the Brown-Johnston Co., and 
twin Columbia Electric & Mfg. ¢ 

Visits were made by the managen 
a number of eastern firms oper 


StS. 


ness 


uni 
fica 


with plans which gave employces a finer 
ger voice in management and a s 
stantial share in profits. Included y 
the Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. of Mili 
kee (BW—Mar.7’36,p14), the John 
Wax Co. of Racine, Wis., and Mc 
mick & Co. of Baltimore, large 9 
and tea processor. 


“multiple management” plan was § 
ored. Under this plan junior advig 
boards—initially made up of seven m 
bers appointed by *s Sood for 
month terms, subsequently to be cle: 
by employees—were set up in the van 
plants. ‘These boards are charged v 
advising on labor relations; they } 
access to company books and can dix 
with entire frankness any phase of 
company’s business; by unanimous \ 
they can make recommendations to 
senior management board or to p! 
managers directly. Management, }i 
ever, reserves the right of veto. 
Junior board meetings are sct outs 
working hours once a month. Mem! 
receive $2 a meeting for attends 
become eligible for greater shares 
Johnston profit-sharing. 
© To Share 25% Profits—Thie pi 
sharing plan inaugurated with the ! 
management formula differs from 
eastern pattern, and varies on ml 
details in the different plants. Basic 
it provides that there shall be an ann 
25% division of profits (net, bel 
taxes and dividends) to employees 
parties held at company expens¢, 
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“appro priate ceremonies” by man- 


rent. : ; 
bility includes a year’s employ- 
Claims are forfeited upon ter- 
ion of employment, and_subse- 
+ re-en ployment does not restore 
cipatio:) rights without a year’s em- 
nent. F 
nder the unit plan, salaried em- 
s are allowed one unit for each 
of annual compensation; one unit 
ch year Of service; five units for 
eon the junior board; five units for 
sory work; and 25 units for du- 
of department managers. They 
ident {iM share in the profit melon in the 
or C tion that their point scores bear 
‘lS \\ Gilihe aggregate. 
ides a ao Also—Johnston empha- 
ioug! in his announcements that the 
count sharing plan is no substitute for 
peace increases. 
nurnbeilManagement said that neither junior 
\) in all HM nor profit-sharing conflicts with 
—Johnst contracts of A.F.L. unions of 


Stuc ical workers, plumbers and steam- 
nana «. teamsters and warehouse workers, 
ck & La) polishers and platers, and ma- 
O., a sts. Company spokesmen. said 
\{fg. Coffhess agents and officers of the vari- 
lanagenfi/ unions have approved the plans. 
5 Operifififcantly, however, official union 
oyces a fments have been sparse. 

and a 5 

‘luded y é | 
\shing Fleet Idle 
he John 

-s \\G Serious threat to $30 million 
arge 

” “Bon industry looms as own- 

McCom 


vc cniiiiend fishermen quarrel over 
or advim™pion of earnings. 


seven me 
yn for @MPusewives seeking substitutes for 
) be clef dishes because of the packing 
the van workers’ strike (page 99) found 
arged Wm assurance of supplies when they 
they Mid fish markets. A virtual shutdown 
can disc@™ie important $30 million fishing 
vase of #Btry in Boston (BW —Dec.16’44, 
mous Vim resulting froma labor dispute now 
ions to Gg its second month, was causing 
r to pig@vy cut in seafood supply. 
nent, hilike or Lockout?—W hat is described 
to. ing boat owners as a strike, and 
sct ouf/%-.L. fishermen as a “retaliatory 
_ Membiiifut,” began quietly in Boston last 
ittendinf/ 26, when 34 fishing trawlers were 
shares Mp after union fishermen demanded 
operators of three new trawlers 
to give crews a 60% share of 
camings instead of the 50% now 
Within a week most draggers— 
t fishing boats—had been tied up 
pport of the owners. 
mid-January more than 5,000,000 
ish had been lost to Boston fish- 
pompanies, New England freezer 
were running low, and Army pur- 


The pi 
h the t 
> from 
on mi 
_ Basica 
> an ann 
ict, bef 
ip lovers 
pense, 
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FASTER SHEET STEEL PRODUCTION 
THROUGH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


The greatest pent-up demand in history for civilian goods— 
automobiles, refrigerators, stoves...luxury and necessity 
alike, has emphasized the trend towards more efficient 
methods and ever-increasing speed in the production of 
sheet and strip steel. 

Greater production speeds naturally mean more exacting 
requirements on machinery. That’s why the efficient, long- 
life operation of Torrington Bearings makes them the 
outstanding choice for a wide range of steel mill applications, 
as well as a great variety of uses in other industries, such as 
oil, paper and construction...where ruggedness and mini- 
mum timeout for maintenance are of paramount importance. 

The problems of friction which arise in the machines you 
design, build or operate may be solved in consultation with 
our engineering department. Torrington’s Bantam Bearings 
Division has had years of specialized experience in the 
design and construction of large, heavy-duty bearings for 
routine and unusual jobs. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA « TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 
NEEDLE ¢« BALL 


TT TL LTT 


MEET h SZ00igg HALF-WAY 


Genera! Offices 


Atlante, Ga 


chasing officers had been 
current orders filled. 
e Long Tie-Up Likely—/ 
state conciliation move, 
afhliated as the Federated } shin 
of New England & Ney Yo; 
A.F.L. fishermen appeared 
on only one thing—that 
probably will be a long on 
As far as owners were 
fight was shaping up as 
with the union. A strike s 
lasted five wecks and cost 
of fish. According to Thovnas R 
the owners’ federation, | : 
labor dissension is throwin 
industry into complete cha 
e Costs Higher—The A.F'.).. fi) 
answer that companies 
enough profit to permit th 
division of earnings. Under the 
50-50 sharing, crews pay for such | 
as ice, oil, and food, whilc 
for ship repairs and upkeep, 
depreciation, a 10% bonu 
and shore costs. The union 
that fishermen no longer are 
make their former take-home ear 
Although the union did not 
extension of the 60-40 plan to | 
ready in the fleet, limiting its 
to new trawlers, there was 1 
that other operators would { 
same demands Jater. 


COMPENSATION PRECEDE 


A Publicker Alcohol Co 
who was fired after making 
charges that the firm was spendi 
ernment money unnecessaril; 
won a Pennsylvania Superior ( 
cision entitling him to idle 
which had been denied him by th 
Unemployment Compensatior 
Denial had been on the grounds t 
had provoked the dismissal in 4 
that amounted to voluntary relin 
ment of the job. 

Sitting at Philadelphia, Judge ( 
T. Reno ruled that the benefits of 
Compensation Act must not be ¢e 
“by fanciful, strained, unnatural, 
torted, or mere technical constructi 

William H. McFarland, emplove 
Publicker from July 4, 1944, t 
1945, had accused the company of 
less expenditures in the purchase of 
fighting equipment. His charges 
later proved unwarranted in an im 
gation by the Defense Plant Com 
the city fire marshal. 

Judge Reno said the testimom 
vealed that an employee intrust 
safety measures had performed } 
with an excess of zeal which con 
ably amounted to interference in 
ters not within his scope, and tha 
this conduct he was discharged 4 
subordinate. 


) 
CG 
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ation Idles Down 


With 1,650,000 maintaining 
longest picket line in our 
sory, industry faces fact that 
end is not yet in sight. 


The nation this week staggered un- 
an unprecedented burden of 1,650,- 
) workers on strike, but the figures 
longer were an accurate index to 
industrial paralysis that was setting 
Effects of the shutdowns were 
ppling out in ever-widening circles 
st at flood could be counted on to 
> 34.7% of the factory work force, 
3,448,000 wage earners (page 16). 
Most dramatic of the strikes wreak- 
» havoc on the normal economic 
scesses Of America at midweek was 
» steel strike. In other industries 
» strike scene showed: 
Automotive—Continuing negotiations 
en Ford Motor Co. and C.I.O.’s 
ited Auto Workers kept hopes alive 
a settlement of their wage dispute, 
owed to a 2¢ difference between a 
bd offer of 174¢-an-hour raises, and 
4 W.’s demand for 194¢, the recom- 
endation of fact-finders in the Gen- 
b| Motors strike case. Ford demands 
r company: security guarantees still 


“CEDENMEE very much a part of negotiations. 


Ll\ 


yr Cour 
dleness 
by the§ 


At G. M., union demands were lifted 
the original 30% figure after the 
poration ignored a one-week grace- 


ending fmenod given by U.A.W. for acceptance 


the fact-finding recommendation of 
¢194¢ raise, about 174%. The union 
id G. M. now would have to settle 
the higher figure to make up for 


tion Bilpike wage losses of its workers. So 


inds tha 
1 In a 


idge ( 


stimon 
rusted 


ed his 


ch cong 


ice in 
nd tha 
rged a 


Jan. 26 


\) 


, estimated losses for 175,000 strikers, 
bw out for the ninth week, were es- 
mated at between $62 million and 
? million. 

Meat Packing—The government's big- 
t seizure to date—of strikebound 
at packing plants of Swift, Armour, 
‘ilson, Cudahy, and Morrell—was 
unted on to get meat production up 
nearly normal in another week, but 
d not finally solve the issues in their 
ge dispute. The unions (C.1.0. and 
FL.) were asking 25¢ hourly in- 
tases but said they would compro- 
ie for 174¢ more immediately and 
gotiate the remainder. Some minor 
ntracts, however, have been settled on 
basis of 15¢ raises. 

The highest company offer before 
¢ seizure announcement was Swift's 
. Fact-finding panel hearings were 
her way, but companies made clear 
‘y would not be bound by any rec- 
@Pnendation unless accompanied by 
ce relief fully commensurate with 
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HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES 


The 380-ton Farquhar Drawing Press 
illustrated is one of the many inatelletions 
designed and made for a specific 
application. 


Engineered for the job and built to 
“take it,” Farquhar Hydraulic Presses 
are accurate, have quick reaction to con- 
trol and heavy-duty construction which 
provide production ‘‘plus’’ service every- 
where. 


To do your job with ease and econ- 
omy—to help you solve your problems— 
which will increase your production— 
consult experienced Farquhar engineers. 

hey are ready now to assist in the 
development of the hydraulic press you 
need. 


Farquhar’s recognized engineering 
service and manufacturing ability are 
evidenced by the thousands of Farquhar 
presses that have proved their perform- 
ance in varied industries. 


380.TON DRAWING 
PRESS 


Dey 

Suoke ® 

Cushion Cape: 

Cursrron Tobie. . » 20 
SOHP Pump VU 


380-10" Drawing Press ot the Fed. 
era! Cownctive institution, Milen 


Mochigen 


Consult Farquhar for Hydraulic Presses with “take it” ability. 


Farquhar Builds the Press You Need 


BQ Jeo hd eh oe 8 


STRAIGHTENING PRESSES -GAP PRESSES COLUMN TYPE PRESSES DOUBLE ACTION 
PRESSES - FORGING AND PIERCING PRESSES STAMPING PRESSES DRAWING PRESSES 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


1956] A.B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
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“We have discovered a great way to 
handle less-than-car-load-lot ship- 
ments. 


“We keep big loads of case-goods in 
trailers right at the railroad siding! 
Then, as each railroad package-car 
is ready, we can fill the orders for it 
‘within the hour’ after such orders are 
received. 


“And this way our shipments are 
always ‘already in the yard’ and at the 
correct ‘spot for direction’ too—even 
when extra or special cars are made- 
up suddenly. 


“Better still, this system stops red- 
tape delays. And saves us important 
money. Many companies could benefit 
by this ‘portable warehouse’ idea!” 
(That is exactly the story as told us 
byaconcern renowned for its service.) 


Trailmobiles 
used as 


“PORTABLE 
WAREHOUSES” 


| by the auto workers. The union | 


Upkeep of Trailmobile LOW 
due to ELECTRONICS. 


In addition to low costs as original 
equipment, Trailmobile truck-trailers 
eut the usual maintenance allowance. 
Design and construction by exclusive 
ELECTRONIC stress - measurement 
have considerably lengthened the nor- 
mal trailer “service life.” 


ACCEPT Trailer-Transportation 
Consulting Service FREE 


At every Trailmobile branch, in all 
principal cities, a Certified Trailer 
Transportation Consultant is glad to 
discuss with you, without obligation, 
the big savings made by Trailmobiles 
for countless companies! These sav- 


ings can be yours! 


Call, today, your near-by Trailmo-~ 


bile Branch. You will be glad you did. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


7 IRAILMOBILE «= 
Fariadting tt 106 Near Feouitilion 


- 71 “Homefoliks” Service Centers Tie Tiilmobite Co, 


the proposed percentage 
timates placed the wage 
total 263,000 packing hou 
nearly $12 million at midy 
e Electrical Manufacturin: —|p;, 
hands of William H. Dis. &, 
National War Labor Boar:\ chain 
and Arthur S. Meyer, New 
Mediation Board chairman 
Secretary of Labor Lewis Sx 
as special mediators, went t! 
hopeless task of quick s 
C.1.O. electrical workers’ st 
eral Electric, Westinghouse. an 
General Motors electrical division, 
The 200,000 workers on strike 
an estimated daily wage loss of §? 
lion) are asking an immediat 
15¢, and negotiations for 1(0¢ additig 
hourly pay, “from G. E. and Wes 
house, and are coordinating ettlen 
terms at G. M. with those prop 


also offered to submit the wagc 
to arbitration. Highest compan 
are 134¢ from G. M. and | 
G. E., both rejected. Son 
the electrical workers’ will 
settle for less was given by 
to end a 16-week strike at M é 
culating Machine Co., Orange \ 
for 10¢ more instead of the origin 
demanded 25¢. 
e Farm Equipment—International | 
vester was closed down as 30,000 C] 
farm equipment workers walked 
a dispute over a 30% wage dema 
Harvester offered to negotiate “r 
able” wage increases. A fact-fn 
board began hearings at midweek 
e Communications—A strike of 7 
C.I.O. communications workers con 
ued to curtail Western Union ope 
tions in New York City. As the te 
entered its third week, there was n 
dication that any compromise set 
ment of a complex wage dispute was 
prospect. Western Union was stand 
by its readiness to pay 124¢ an! 
more, as ordered by the NWLB, wh 
the union demanded a higher fg 
recommended by a regional war ii 
board. The company’s operations 0 
side New York were not affected, si 
50,000 A.F.L. operators elsewhere 
W. U. offices accepted the 124¢ mi 
Western Electric’s continuing sti 
of 17,000 independent union ment ib 
was causing concern because it has s 
off badly needed telephone suppl 
The union originally asked for al 
hourly raise, dropped this week to |’ 
an hour, refused a company offer ot 
Tension was heightened by compé 
court action seeking to limit picket 
© Metal Mining—C.1.O. copper mine 
demanding an increase averaging a 
$1 a day in wages, struck in Utah cop 
mines and mills of Kennecott, Amen 
Smelting & Refining, and U. S. Sm 
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MUTUAL CONSENT 


pusual sidelight on the nationwide 
| strike is the mutual cooperation 
the steelworkers’ union and the 
minum Co. of America at Alcoa, 
n., to “protect public interests.” 
agreement only two union pickets 
d two company guards stand watch 
each gate of Alcoa plants to check 
bove) special passes issued office 
rkers, officials, and a skeleton crew 
maintenance men. 


, Refining & Mining companies. 
out 5,000 workers were involved. 
panies said they already were pay- 
men for 52 hours a week, but only 
king them 48. They refused any fur- 
increase. 
ransportation—Strike of 1,500 mem- 
of the Brotherhood of Railway 
inmen against two important freight 
ttle lines in the Chicago area, be- 
se of accumulated grievances, was 
heved averted at midweek when Presi- 
it Truman named an emergency 
md under the Railway Mediation 
, usually a move that automatically 
s strike action for 60 days. 
leanwhile, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
d Trainmen scheduled a strike vote 
ng its 215,000 members in virtu- 
all of the nation’s railroads, and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
"Ss probably will take similar action 
Feb. 1 among its 78,000 members. 
t two groups are asking a 25% wage 
fease and numerous changes in oper- 
ig regulations. Other railroad organi- 
ons probably will take strike votes on 
wage issue alone, having dropped 
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KAYUUN 


(SACGO?R?2 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


LATHE FOR 52 
CAR WHEELS 


S5% of Suction 


; 


KAYDON oie siisning 


Thrust Ball Bearings 
15.031 x19.500 x4.000 


funn’ 


—- 


ROM a catalog of the Niles Tool 

Works Division of the General 
Machinery Corporation, we quote: 
“Self-aligning ball thrust bearings 
take the end thrust on the face 
plate spindles (of the big Niles 52” 
Car Wheel Lathe). They absorb but 
1/7thof the powerconsumed through 
friction by a plain step bearing”. 


KAYDON bearings are doing this job 
successfully . .. a bearing achieve- 
ment that suggests the improvements 
KAYDON is helping engineers attain in 
many postwar heavy-duty machines, 
in many industries, through smooth- 


KAYDUN. 


MUSKEGON 


Ball Radial . 
Roller Radial - 
E 


operating, dependable, precision 
bearings. 
* . * 


Counsel in confidence with KAYDON. 
Capacity now available for produc- 
tion of all types and sizes of KAYDON 
Bearings. 

In addition, KAYDON also offers com- 
plete facilities for atmospheric-con- 
trolled heat treating, flame harden- 
ing, precision heat treating, salt-bath 
and sub-zero conditioning and treat- 
ment, microscopy, physical testing 
and metallurgical laboratory serv- 
ices. Plan now with KAYDON. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
Ball Thrust 
Roller Thrust 


NGINEERING CORP. 


« MICHIGAN 


For salesmen 

who want to 

SELL more 
EARN more 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


The com- 
mon sense 
and practical 
methods of ef- 
fective selling, in 

a plain course by 
a master salesman. 


MONEY-MAKING 
SALESMANSHIP 


By MICHAEL GROSS 


President, Keystone Lithograph Co. 
196 pages, $2.00 


ERE’S a 1945 manual of sane selling 

methods to help you build sound sell- 
ng habits, lasting customer contacts, the 
money-making stability that pleases the home 
office and puts profits in your pocket. 


¢ Written by a salesman of 30 years’ expe- 
rience, its pages avoid high-pressure, stunts, 
and fancy flourishes—give you the solid, 
sensible, down-to-earth instruction that you 
can use to nail an order from your first 
prospect tomorrow morning. 


ered—learning the fundamentals, select- 
ing prospects, pre-approach, what to say 


© Every phase of selling is thoroughly cov- 


when you get in to see a prospect and 
/ sy it, factors that help land orders 
and those that help lose them, how to 
demonstrate your product effectively, and 


how to close the sale. 


¢ This is a manual to start the budding 

salesman right, on what to do, what to 

say, and what not to say, to get business 

to help the veteran iron out the wrin- 

kles of habit in his technique. Read it— 
test it—10 days free. 


Send this Examination Coupon Now 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St.. N Y. 18 


Send me Gross—-Money-Making Salesmanship for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 

| end $2.0 plus few cents postage, or return | 
box tpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
Nam ° 
Aa | 


Cit) and State 


| Company | 


Position , BW-1-26-46 


In Canada: Mail to Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond St. E., Toronto, 
—-——— = eee see 


the issue of rule changes. The votes are : . . 

no prelude to fom wd strike action, Which Strike Bil 
but are intended to set Railway Media- 
tion Law machinery mto motion. Despite Congress Mood 
e Shipbuilding—Strike tempers contin- . : 
ued high in the nation’s shipyards, as 'S NOt certain that a Dassab 


both A.F.L. and C.1.O. unions, with measure has yet bee: frame 


jurisdiction over 650,000 shipbuilders, : ’ 
considered the latest government con- Leiserson may provide answe 


ciliatory moves. Advisers from federal 


procurement agencies recommended Members of the House \\. «© virty 
that the shipbuilding wage stabilization certain of an opportunity to eq 
conference attempt to settle the im- their views on labor legisla! in afte 


passe, which has existed since Dec. +, modified version of Presiden: ‘Trym, 
on a basis of an 18¢ raise, 15% above fact-finding bill (BW—Dc: 15°45 
the present mechanic’s scale. The sta- was voted out of the Labor Commi 
bilization conference previously had by a 10-to-8 vote, and the |i :erstat. 
offered 10% or about 12¢ more, and the Foreign Commerce Committee yy 
roposal was rejected. out, 14-to-5, a bill designed to cur, 
Both C.1.0. (which originally asked dio activities of James Petril|'s 4} 
30% more plus a 174¢ hourly adjust- musicians. 
ment to compensate for failure to get a Interest this week was tering 
general increase in wartime, later said the new fact-finding proposal. which |} 


it would settle for just 30% more) and dropped two controversial feature 
A.F.L. (which has stood pat heretofore the President’s original program: the 
for 26%) indicated they would accept day “cooling off” deterrent to str 


a straight 20¢ an hour more. Employ- and subpoena powers to enable pan 
ers, who include affiliates of U.S. Steel, to gain access to corporate books. 

Bethlehem Steel, and other corporations © Changes Expected—It was doubtf 
involved in the national steel walkout, however, that the bill would long ret 
appeared unlikely, at midweek, to agree _its present shape. Restrictive propos 
to a 15% raise. A strike of 450,000 against labor, restoring and in s 
shipbuilders (excluding 200,000 in Navy cases going beyond original ‘I riman p 
Yards) was generally accepted as the posals, were being readied. (ti 
cost in 30 days of employer rejection of amendments were expected to attem 
the current proposal. to tack the subpoena rights provis 


K 


: 
| 
| 


| 


POSTWAR RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


In chilly Racine, Wis., Jamaican and Barbadian workers, imported to case t 
labor pinch during the war, pack their bags for their long trek home—just 0 
more exodus in the wake of the reconversion program. They are part off 
150 foreigners employed by Belle City Malleable Iron. Brought here un 
the government's $13,000,000-a-year foreign labor program, the Caribbe 
islanders, like other importees (BW —Sep.8’45,p102), are being sp: eded ¢ 
their homeward way as fast as United States workers can take over. 
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WHITE-RODGERS 
Controls mean COMFORT 
from your equipment 


Heating and air-conditioning mean just one thing to 
most users... HEALTH and COMFORT. The degree of 
satisfaction they derive from your equipment is based 
primarily on its performance. Let the unusual accuracy 
and dependability of White-Rodgers automatic con- 
trols insure the HEALTH and COMFORT built into 
your equipment. Write today for engineering data. 


WHITE-RODGERS ELECTRIC CO. 


— $T. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 
Controls for Refrigeration + Healing 
Aa Conditioning 


own) 


RWAvs Fas 


Consult 


MERCURY 


on 


Handling Problems 


TRACTORS and TRAILERS : Choice of **Tug’”’ 
electric tractor or “‘Banty’’ gas tractor. A com- 
plete line of industrial trailers. 


PLATFORM LIFT TRUCKS: Low and high 
lift models. “‘Standard’’ 4,000 Ib. capacity, 
“Senior’’ 6,000 Ib. capacity. 


: z9 ae Pale ‘ ' 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS: “‘Jeep”’ 2,000 Ib. “‘sit- 


down’’ model, and ““Yak"’ and ““Yank’’ 4,000 
and 6,000 Ib. ‘‘stand-up’’ center control models. 


For complete data, send for catalog 7-11. 
THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


Washington, D. C., Hampton 
Roads and Richmond, Va., and Pe- 
oria, Ill., currently are the only cities 
in which manpower supply does not 
measure up to present needs, accord- 
ing to the latest survey of the U. S. 
Employment Service. This, with in- 
dustrial reconversion just about com- 
pleted and with the impact of return- 
ing veterans not yet appearing in 


New Hampshire 
Manchester 
Portsmouth 


Fort Wayne 
Gary-Hammond- 
S. Chicago 
Iowa 
Sioux City 


New Jersey 
Perth Amboy 


Where the Labor Supply Is Still Tight 


Alabama Louisiana 
Montgomery New Orleans 
California Marvland 
— Baltimore 
iar ion Massachusetts 
— Fitchburg 
Wilmington New Bedf 
Canes New Bedford 
Illinois caeey Neb 
Quad Cities ‘Council Blaffs 
Rockford — Bluffs, 
Indiana — 


unemployment figure: rep; 
sharp decline from last \py). 
time USES classified 75 , 
Group I with respect ‘) labo, 
gency and 112 in Gio up Jj_ 
“normal” labor surplus: . 
and where the labor 
sufficient to meet dem.nd. \ 
number in the latter c! 


dropped to 44. They | 


> oe & 


New York South Car 
Troy ( 
New York Te 
Syracuse K 
Utica-Rome N 
North Carolina Texa 


Charlotte tin 
Durham-Raleigh E] Pasi 


Winston-Salem- Houston 
Greensboro Utah 
Ohio Ogden 
Akron Salt Lak 
Dayton- West Virginiz 
Springfield Wheelin h g the 
Pennsylvania Wisconsin ciliat 
Allentown Madison 
Erie Merrimac 
Harrisburg Milwaukee ‘an 
Philadelphia Racine 


back on the fact-finding bill when it 
reaches the floor next week. 

Immediate reaction on Capitol Hill 

was that it was not the answer to cur- 
rent labor problems. 
e The Right Bill?—Although Congress, 
if oratory be a criterion, returned from 
holiday visits home more worked up 
than ever over the labor situation—and 
is in the mood for enacting basic labor 
legislation (page 94)—it may be that the 
bill that can succeed has not yet been 
born. 

Odds are that the bill which makes 
the grade, if one does, will come from 
the Senate Education & Labor Com- 
mittee, unless the proposal of the 
House Labor Committee Saapehe to co- 
incide. 

The possibility that a repressive meas- 
ure may be shoved through by rider 
tactics is not to be overlooked. ‘Truman 
vetoed the first such attempt made dur- 
ing his regime, throwing out the entire 
bill. But if the rider is attached to a 
measure he can’t afford to do without, 
he will be stuck with it. 

e Byrd’s Plans—Sen. Byrd of Virginia 
has such strategy in mind, although he 
says he will tag his amendment to a 
“germane” measure. His proposal to 
require unions to register with the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission and 
file a variety of information is osten- 
sibly designed to guarantee union “re- 
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sponsibility.” Byrd is a canny le 
‘Temperature generated in the Se 
the Fair Employment Practice 


Under Byrd’s proposal, unions 
have to incorporate in the Dis 
Columbia, report to the SEC a 
on their financial and election 
tures, submit to civil damage s 
breach of contract and unlawf 
Unions not complying would be 
the benefits of the Wagner Act. 
e Less Than 50-50—The chanc 
such a bill would become law 2 
than 50-50, but it will bear wa 

Labor’s Senate friends are le 
of blocking repressive measutts 
they were six or eight weeks ago 
extent of strike idleness put li 
the defensive in Congress. Th 
sure on labor was diminished 
what by the refusal of General 
and U. S. Steel to accept the pr 
of a fact-finding board and of the 
dent. The advocates of the Adm 
tion fact-finding bill are a little ¢ 
rassed. The picture is blurred 

The chances of the Ball 
Hatch bill have not been enhanc 
Senate committee hearings. Thi 
formidable piece of legislation 
would do a complete overhaul } 
the Wagner Act, restrict the | 
shop, require cool-off periods an¢ 
pulsory arbitration in disputes 
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Hid 


to a broad public utility class. 
Comfort—William M. Leiserson 
‘liam H. Davis, whose “expert” 
bony the majority of the commit- 
cts, gave Sen. Ball no comfort. 
- committee asked Leiserson to 
4 bill to establish disputes machin- 
he Leiserson product is likely to 
ys close to passable legislation 
thing sore? His word will carry 
‘dinary weight (1) because of the 
s feeling among legislators who 
intimate terms with labor unions 
egislation can not be stalled for- 
bnd some mild treatment had bet- 
applied, and (2) because of Leis- 
's reputation for sympathetic un- 
ynding of labor, which would make 
es of bias fall flat. 
jective-What Leiserson has in 
isto provide machinery which will 
develop habits and procedures as 
Railway Labor Act has done. The 
of his draft may be the McMahon 
which makes conciliation, arbitra- 
and boards of inquiry available. 
d to this may be a provision re- 
ing the parties to a dispute to admit 
ciliator on the government’s inita- 


e conciliator would have no power 
than the authority to participate 
sotiations. Government arbitration 
i be voluntary, but its acceptance 
place an obligation on both sides 
aintain the status quo for 30 days. 
her Legislation—The May-Arends 
repealing the War Labor Disputes 
is in limbo, the House having re- 
i to adopt a rule giving it the 
of way. The repeal provision has 
: than sufficient support for pas- 
and probably will be written into 
¢ other measure, but the House 
tary Affairs Committee tripped it- 
with clauses that would tie up all 
mn funds for political purposes and 
fide stiff penalties when strikes oc- 
nder a no-strike pledge. 
ep. Lea, the Interstate & Foreign 
merce Committee chairman, has 
nded his anti-Petrillo bill to penal- 
the musicians’ union for blocking 
dcasts of music originating in for- 
stations. Its chances are slim. In 
same class is the all-but-forgotten 
proney bill, designed to curb not 
} Petrillo’s tactics but some of the 
y make-work_ practices in building 
truction. 
id Some More—Rep. Andrews of 
v York is demanding union incorpo- 
pn legislation; Rep. Rankin has an 
closed shop bill in the hopper; and 
. Hoffman proposes 60-day strike 
ces in the public utility field. None 
he three has any important standing. 
he House has passed the Hobbs an- 
xetecring bill, but it is likely to 
ta quiet death in Senate committee. 
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Men who live and work in New Hampshire know the pleasant meaning of the 


good old-fashioned word “Home,” 


YOUR MEN ARE PAID 
ONLY IN MONEY? 


NVIRONMENT is just as important 

as adequate pay. Workers who live 
in New Hampshire have some of the 
world’s most beautiful recreational 
country at their doorsteps. They own 
homes; enjoy gardens. Happy, health- 
ful living means constructive, satisfied 
working. When you locate a plant in 


New Hampshire you have available 


industrial-minded personnel who are 
active participants in local community 
affairs. 

New Hampshire plants have, in ad- 
dition, the great advantages of low 
power rates, first-class transportation 
and nearness to mass markets. Quan- 
tities of pure, soft water are available. 
An alert highway patrol system keeps 
roads open every day in the year. 


sEok for your copy of the new booklet on location of the 
medium-sized industry: “A Plant in New Hampshire.” Address 


Building. 


Edward Ellingwood, 


Industrial Director, 12 State Office 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Planning and Development Commission 
CONCORD, New Hampshire 


WHERE CAN YOU GET A NEW PLAN 
BUILT TO YOUR ORDER ... 


THEN LEASED TO YOU FOR AS LITTLE AS 1% OF ITS Cos 


This booklet gives you 
the answer. It also 
indicates many other 
advantages offered 

only by 

PUERTO RICO, U.S.A. 


To American business men interested in 
establishing suitable enterprises in 
Puerto Rico, U. S. A., the Puerto Rico 
Development Company— an instrumen- 
tality of the Insular Government — will 
extend most substantial aid. This may 
include building a new plant to your 
order without any initial investment on 
your part, and then leasing it to you at 
an annual rental as low as 1% of its cost. 


Wheat about Labor, Power, and Climate? 


Puerto Rico offers an ample supply of 
intelligent. cooperative labor. There are 
favorable rates for power from modern 
hydro-electric plants. The climate is 
“air-conditioned” by Nature. Factory 
sites available at different altitudes, per- 
mit your choice of temperatures and 
humidities. 


For a Branch, or Your Main Plant: 
for Trade with the U. S., 
or with Latin America 


Puerto Rico offers unique advantages in 


PUERTO RICO, U.S.A 


This U. S. territory 
stands in the cen- 
ter of Caribbean 
trade, almost equi- 
distant from North 
and South Amer- 
ica. By air, it is 
approximately 15 
hours from New 
York, 131% hours 
from Rio de Ja- 
neiro. There is 
direct steamer con- 
nection with prin- 
cipal U. S. ports. 


its manpower, in its geographical loca- 
tion, and in its traditional ties with both 
the United States and Latin America. 
Important New York banks maintain 
Puerto Rico branches, and sound local 
banking facilities are also available. 


At the Cross-Roads of the Caribbean 


Puerto Rico lies in a most strategic posi- 
tion from which to serve both North and 
South America—as well as the needs of 
Puerto Rico, itself. Puerto Rico already 
buys more from the United States than 
any other country in the Western Hemi- 


sphere, except Canada. Your fact 
here would not be in some foreign co 
try. but right in the U. S. A.-—in Pw 
Rico, U. S. A. To the right type of « 
cern, Puerto Rico offers advantages 
be found nowhere else on American « 
A reading of Industrial Opportunities 
Puerto Rico, U. S. A., will lay these 
vantages before you. The coupon bel 
brings you this booklet without cost 
obligation of any kind. 


poccccc-------- 


Puerto Rico DeveLopment Company 


AES 


epy' 


San Juan, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 


Puerto Rico Development Company 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 


Please send me your 48-page illustrated 
brochure, Industrial Opportunities i 
Puerto Rico, U. 8. A., which shows the 
exceptional advantages Puerte Rico offer: 
te American manufacturers; its ampl« 
supply of laber; its accessibility to mar- 
kets and materials; and its complete 
familiarity with the manners and 4): 
of both Americas. 
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—E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


S$ WEEK 
¥ 26, 1946 


Watch Washington closely and you will soon begin to see the faint out- 
lines of an international economic policy for this country. 


e 
An over-all foreign lending policy is already discernible. 


The National Advisory Council, provided for by Congress in the Bretton 
Woods legislation, is already functioning as a reviewing and coordinating 
agency for all foreign loans. 

Composed of the secretaries of State, Treasury, and Commerce, and the 
chairmen of the Federal Reserve Board and the Export-Import Bank, NAC will 
weigh political as well as economic factors before sanctioning foreign credits. 


Loans made mainly for political purposes are likely to remain com- 
paratively small. 


The recent Greek loan falls in this category. 

So do credits for Poland and Czechoslovakia now under consideration. 

Don’t look for Washington to refuse requests for modest credits from 
countries admittedly in Moscow’s new sphere of influence in eastern Europe. 


NAC, with a State Dept. representative pointing the way, will aim to 
keep the trade door open in these critical areas through shrewd allocation 
of credits to aid in the purchase of U. S. surplus supplies and essential raw 
materials. 

& 
The U.S.S.R. is not now generally expected to join the Bretton Woods 


plan, nor—immediately—to ask for a U. S. loan. 


Moscow still flatly refuses to supply foreign diplomets or the press with 
details either of internal economic conditions or of new Five-Year Plan goals. 
Participants in the Bretton Woods project would be forced to supply 


information on both. 
ae 


NAC can’t be expected to function at top efficiency until it is more 
firmly established. 


While no credits of any kind have been allowed to Argentina or Spain— 
in line with Washington’s antagonism to the present governments in these 
two countries—this official stand failed to stop the recent sale (for cash) to 


Spain of surplus aviation equipment by military authorities. 
Neither the War nor the Navy Dept. is represented on NAC. 
a 
Nationalization plans in individual countries will, generally, have little 
effect on this country’s immediate loan or trade program. 


Britain’s drastic coal nationalization project is already being watched 
primarily for the $600 million of new equipment orders expected to be 
placed in the next five years, part of them undoubtedly in the U. S. 

French nationalization, more likely to be speeded than retarded by ‘the 
de Gaulle resignation and the prospect of a period of serious internal political 
disorder, is also expected to produce far larger foreign purchases of heavy 
industrial equipment than France bought even in its more prosperous days 
before the war. 

. 
Keep an eye on the nationalization pattern being set by Czechoslovakia 


page 22). 
Alarmed by the multiplicity of problems—especially in foreign rela- 


THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continues 
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tions—created by the first bold and sweeping nationalization plans, Prague 
shows some signs of modifying earlier decrees by limiting them to the cus- 
tomary basic industries: mining, heavy industry, and utilities. 

Also, Czech officials have already indicated a desire to carry out speed- 
ily negotiations with U. S. firms for compensation on nationalized properties. 
Most importantly involved are the telephone and oil distribution systems, 
valued at $30 million. 

With negotiations now scheduled for mid-February, Prague is racing 
to wipe the slate clean before opening critically important trade and loan talks 
with Washington. 


a 

Don’t miss several significant new trade developments. 

Three big British engineering firms, headed by Dorman Long, have 
just signed a huge contract with a new Dutch construction combine for 
rebuilding Rotterdam harbor with its maze of docks and warehouses. 

Despite the uncertain future of British-owned railroads in the Argentine, 
the London-controlled Buenos Aires & Pacific Railway Co. has just announced 
elaborate plans for the modernization of 650 mi. of mainline track between 
the capital and Mendoza. High-speed, lightweight diesel locomotives 
bought in Britain will be introduced to step up passenger schedules. 

Supporting the efforts of J. Arthur Rank to build big export sales of 
British films (BW—Jul.21‘45,p22), the Board of Trade—following Rank’s 
announcement that he had acquired a chain of ten moving picture theaters in 
Eire—has announced that it will create a special Film Bank to help finance 
exports of British motion pictures. 


+ 
Oil authorities accept with skepticism the reported Soviet claim that the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey’s development technique in the rich Hun- 
garian petroleym field is antiquated. 
More important is the question of whether the U.S.S.R. is permanently 
to replace the U. S. oil experts in Rumania, Hungary, and Austria. 


Soviet petroleum engineering was conceded by Nazi experts to have 
been far more advanced than generally accepted. 

Also, Soviet control over the foreign exchange accruing from oil sales 
from these fields would strengthen Moscow’s hand in orienting the economies 
of these countries toward the U.S.S.R. 

o 

U. S. business is probably heading into fresh difficulties in Brazil. 

Election of Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra (page 109) is now generally con- 
ceded to mean a victory for the ultra-conservatives who include in their pro- 
gram high tariffs to protect established business (whether it is efficient or 
not), and heavy taxes on foreign capital. 

Nevertheless, the First National Bank of Boston has recently been 
authorized to establish branches in Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and Sao Paulo. 

And U. S. engineers can expect to be invited to plan and possibly to 
build Brazil’s first subway system—in Sao Paulo. 

e 

Britain will make a spectacular bid for tourists and trade by staging a 
huge world’s fair in London in 1951—to be dramatized as the first great 
international exhibition of the atomic age. 
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nother Latin Problem Child 


Brazil under new regime may pursue anti-U. S. line like 
entina, thus demonstrating how rapidly wartime Good Neighbor 
become a difficult customer. Dutra hostile to new enterprises. 


ore dificult trade relations between 
country and Brazil can be foreseen 
Brazil’s newly elected president, 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 1s inaugu- 
} Jan. 31. 
he Dec. 2 election which put hard- 
ed, die-hard conservative Gen. 
2 in the presidential chair, occupied 
5 years by voluble, apparently easy- 
Getulio Vargas, was the victory 
o Paulo industry over its three 
r foes: (1) the old Sao Paulo coffee 
racy which had dominated Brazil 
reVargas days; (2) the economic 
lism advocated by the people who 
d Vargas to power in 1930 and 
quently were betrayed by him; and 
Vargas’ demagoguery, which had 
¢ Communism get a hold among 
il's illiterate masses, 
hat Is Expected—Coffee and cotton 
in the backbone of Brazil’s econ- 
but economic observers agree that 
now on the last word in Brazilian 
ies will be up to industry. The 
y support commanded by the new 
a-president is sufficient guarantee 
that last word will not be too 
ly or too loudly debated. 
mediate consequences that are ex- 
d include: 
ntralization of existing industries 
placing of obstacles in the way of 
stablishment of new domestic com- 
non. 
mitations on the withdrawal of for- 
capital invested in Brazil, and of 
est transfers. 
icter controls on imports and 
t customs barriers. 
immediate 25% to 30% devalua- 
of the Brazilian currency. 
his last measure—on which both in- 
ry-owners and coffee planters agree 
cheartedly—has long been in the 
It was recently, and very mildly, 
d by Vargas’ finance minister, 
de Souza Costa, who had for years 
— it as a danger signal before 
tyes of American coffee importers, 
attempt to obtain the lifting of 
Ofice of Price Administration’s 
t ceilings, 
ah of Interests—With the elimina- 
byan Army coup on Oct. 29, 1945, 
agas and his new Communist 
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allies from the presidential race, the 
Brazilian elections actually became the 
struggle of two coalitions, both of con- 
servative leanings, but representing con- 
flicting economic interests, comparable 
to those of Northern industrialists and 
Southern planters in the U.S. Civil 
War period. 

The economic platform of the victori- 
ous industrial groups was best summed 
up by Roberto Simonsen, president of 
the Sao Paulo Federation of Industries 
and No. 1 spokesman for the elements 
which picked Dutra. In a pre-election 
speech, Simonsen, probably the power 
behind the throne for the coming presi- 
dential term, said that “interests prevail- 
ing and enterprises already operating [in 
Brazil] should not be jeopardized by 
new competitive initiatives.” 

e The Other Side—On the other hand, 
the policies of the groups supporting 
Gen. Eduardo Gomas, the losing can- 
didate, favored, according to campaign 


speeches by the candidate himself, “fa 
cilities for the establishment of light 
industries . . . nationalization of strate- 
gic industnes . . . maintenance of cus- 
toms protection only if and when the 
industries thereby protected are tech- 
nically modern and efficient, and ulti 
mate reduction of all customs barriers.” 

Further, the losers’ program was in- 

tended to encourage the investment in 
Brazil of foreign capital, with full guar- 
antees that investors would be cble at 
any time to withdraw principal and divi- 
dends. The passage of strong legislation 
against cartels and monopolies was also 
advocated. 
e May Need Machinery—From the 
viewpoint of their results, it is extremely 
unlikely that any immediate benefit will 
be derived by U.S. exporters from the 
election. For some time at least the 
market for imported finished goods is 
likely to be partially closed. On the 
other hand the forces that are behind 
Dutra are pledged to furthering an ex- 
tensive industrialization program which 
will call for large imports of heavy ma- 
chinery. 

Brazil, which started on the path of 
progress in the first World War, reached 
at the close of the second World War 
an international position far above th« 
hopes of even her most ardent patriots. 
But Brazilian industrialists can have lit- 
tle expectation of maintaining produc- 
tion at its present level unless they re- 
new the equipment of their vaunted 
but nonetheless obsolete and overworked 


FOR SNACKS 


BETWEEN STATIONS 


Strikingly similar to Automat restaurants in the U.S., a novel snack car is to 
be introduced in England by Great Western Railroad—as soon as food condi- 
tions permit. Designed for short runs, the “automat buffet car” will deliver a 
variety of goods—sandwiches, cake, candy, ice cream, cigarets, drinks, even 
medical requisites—from several hundred coin-operated chromium compart- 
ments. Stand-up counters in front of wide observation windows are to be 
provided for those timid about carrying food-and drinks back to their seats. 
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In addition to the Santa power proj- 
ect, now being built with the help of 
U.S. Export-Import Bank funds (BW 
—Aug.5'44,p113), Peru’s Santa Corp. 
has three other hydroelectric projects 
on its drawing boards for the long- 
range development of the nation. The 
Urubamba 120,000-hp. project will 
supply Cuzco industries. The Mon- 
taro 125,000-hp. project will involve 
an 1]4-mi. tunnel across a river-loop 
to use a 980-ft. drop and tap a poten- 
tial of 440,000 hp. In northern Peru, 
the Maranon project will harness a 


4,000,000-hp. potential—in progressive 


stages over many years. Money is not 
yet available for any of these schemes, 
which in any event must await further 
expansion of the national economy 
for their profitable operation. 


industries which are concentrated in the 
states of Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes. 

e Warnings—Many warnings have been 
given Brazilian industrialists that their 
equipment needed complete renovation. 
Mexico’s Left Wing labor leader, Lom- 
bardo Toledano, when visiting Sao 
Paulo in 1944, bluntly told industrialists 
that their plants would have to stop 
production altogether unless they got 
new machinery. They will also have the 
problem of converting their wartime in- 
dustries into peacetime manufactories. 
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Another problem which will arise for 
Brazil after reconversion is the market- 
ing abroad of the products which will 
soon be forced to face keen world com- 
petition. During the war, for instance, 
Brazil’s textiles (the largest of Brazilian 
industries) found a big outlet abroad, 
both in the Western Hemisphere and 
among other countries like South Africa. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, that 
once international trade is restored to 
normality, Sao Paulo can still compete 
with better and cheaper American or 
British goods. 

e Anti-U. S. Sentiment—A harsh press 
campaign against the United States’ 
allegedly trying to sell Brazil its obsolete 
equipment has been carried on in recent 
years by “Assis Chateaubriand’s chain 
of “Associated Dailies’—including 21 
newspapers, 17 radio stations, three 
magazines, and a news-gathering agency. 

The rivalry between the United 
States and Britain to supply the needed 
replacement machinery to Brazil has all 
the makings of a good trade fight. 

Britain’s moral position in South 

America is strong. London propaganda 
during the war undoubtedly was more 
efficient than that of the U.S. For one 
thing, Britain needed no bases, no raw 
materials. It promised it would deliver 
the goods once the war was over, and 
Brazilians were willing to wait. 
e Diplomatic Repercussions—The U. S.., 
on the other hand, had to bargain for 
bases and raw materials. U.S. diplomats 
had to associate closely with the ruling 
classes in order to salvage a badly threat- 
ened hemisphere unity. While many 
concessions had to be made, U.S. en- 
voys often made themselves locally un- 
popular because of an allegedly too 
close association with sliloaieatic 
rulers. 

Today the wartime hemisphere sol- 

idarity is split wide open. The threat of 
United States intervention is success- 
fully brandished by old-time pro-Ger- 
man elements uniting with Latin Amer- 
ica’s rabid nationalists in forming a 
pro-European front, which is not so 
much pro-European as it is anti-United 
States. 
e Not for Discussion—In the Rio de 
Janeiro conference which is slated to 
cpen Mar. 15, nothing is scheduled to 
be debated except the hemisphere de- 
fense pact contained in the Chapultepec 
Charter. The Argentine problem will 
loom too dangerously on the gathering’s 
horizon to permit any discussion of nor- 
mal business trends. 

It looks as though the solution of 
hemisphere trade problems in the im- 
mediate future at last will be up to 
American diplomacy more than to Amer- 
ican business. As things stand now, war- 
time Good Neighbors are going to be 
extremely difficult customers. 


Island Airport 


Portuguese want to | 
big terminal in South Aj 
to funnel air traffic away | 
Dakar. U.S. lines disagree 


Portuguese government agen} 
rently are shopping aroun! the \ 
States for necessary equip inent ¢ 
velop a major international aime 


the South Atlantic’s Cape y 
Islands. 
e Strategic Stopover—App. rently j 
on competing with Dakar 1s the 
for the bulk of air traffic to 
Africa and South America, the § 
government intends to build a big 
minal on Sal Island in the Cape \ 
group. ; 
Advantage of Sal would be ty 
flying distance on South African 
via the Azores as well as to sere 
strategic stopover on the Lisho 
South America run. Difficulties jp 
ing delivery on the necessary con 
tion and installation equ:pment 
to be the only obstacle in the w 
an early completion of the projec 
e U.S. Lines Disagree—A| though 
tugal views the development as aj 
to capture the South Atlantic air 
U.S. airline executives do not see 
to-eye with the Salazar governmet 
to the value of Sal as an intemat 
terminal. 
American companies, looking 4 
problem from a hard-headed bus 
point of view, would rather op 
from Dakar—a point where trafic 
be generated from the African 
tinent. Sal, they argue, would on} 
small island stopover, unproductr 
passenger potential. 
e Elaborate Plans—Developmeat 
Cape Verde is only another lid 
the Salazar plan to put little Pos 
in the major leagues of inter 
air competition. As a further stg 
this direction, the Portuguese go 
ment recently concluded comm 
air pacts with Britain and the U 
As a stimulant to further air ¢ 
sion, the Salazar government is pl 
ing to start a service to Angou 
Mozambique under the Trany 
Aeros Portuguese. The whole 
will be turned over to private ope! 
as soon as the line functions smo 


TEXTILE MACHINES NEED 


PRAGUE —Desperately in nee 
textile machinery to replace it 
moded equipment, the Czechoslo 
government is sending a comms! 
the United States in February to 
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oA natural gravity draws the plumb bob, so natural gas draws industry to the 


Gulf South. Low-cost natural gas, plus skilled, friendly labor, unsurpassed 
transportation facilities, vast, diversified natural resources, a year-round working 
comn climate ... all these attract new and expanding industries to the Gulf South. 

he U Examine your industrial plumb line. It’s a true line, leading straight to great new 
age opportunities in the Gulf South. Let us help you plumb further 

Angola into the facts about the Gulf South area. Inquiries will 
be handled confidentially, of course. 


EDITED GAS...SERVING THE 


hosloy For information on Gulf South opportunities, write to Director of Industrial Development. 


MISSI ities to the following cities, eddress UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—BSeaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, Son 
rv to and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
bA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 


Jan. 26 : Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 
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Turning the “'Searchlight"’ on “Opportunities” 


Published ase space ia arailahle—appromegimately once @ 
month. Rate-——55 eta. word——$ 2.75 line—-$5.50 minimum— 
2 words for bor number. Address replicas c/o Business Week. 


for the Afghanistan market 


© BRITISH FIRM in Afghanistan willing to 
represent American exporters on sole agency 
basis: heavy machinery, sewing machines, 
bicycles, fountain pens, razor blades and 
similar merchandise; solicits inquiries re 
Afghan products: pistachios, raw licorice, car- 
pets and rugs, persian lamb skins. Reply on 
thin paper, Box 485. 


establish factory Canada 


© CHATHAM, ONTARIO; Central to Canada 
enjoys helping industrialists so minded, offer- 
ing its Brochure. Contact Wm. (Bill) Gray, 
rhe Industrial Commissfoner. 


You CAN do Business 
with BRITAIN 


If you contemplate marketing or 
manufacturing in Britain, you will 
profit by the advice of experienced, 
expertly staffed consultants on 


* Market Definitions 
* Factory Location 
* Materials & Labour 


Background particulars and estimates 
promptly supplied to your requirements. 


© O.W.ROSKILL e 
INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 
Engineers « Chemists « Economists 
14 GT. COLLEGE ST., LONDON S.W.! 
U. S. Correspondent: C. R. VAIL 
745 Sth Ave., New York 22,N.Y. Plaza $-3152 


tiate for the purchase of cotton auto- 
mats and other processing units. Linen 
and woolen manufacturing machinery is 
being sought in England, and hosiery 
and knitting equipment in Switzerland. 
Unless the Czech textile industry— 
60% of which has been nationalized— 
can obtain machines from the U.S. 
and other foreign sources, competition 
will virtually force Czechoslovakian cot- 
tens, woolens, linens, silks, and rayons 
out of the international market. Na- 
tionalization, with the government pol- 
icy of higher pay for workers, plus de- 
pendence on old equipment, no longer 
enables the industry to lean on prewar 
low wage scales to meet competition. 
Before the war, Czech manufacturers 
were exporting an average of $16 mil- 
lion in textiles annually to the U.S. 
(representing over 40% of the coun- 
trys exports to the U.S.). At present, 
textile exports consist of a trickle of 
linens to Switzerland and Sweden. Plans 
are afoot to begin some linen exports 
to North and South America this spring. 


CANADA 


CANADIAN TAX REFUNDS 


OTTAWA-Through the war years 
Canadian businesses and _ individuals 
have paid staggering taxes with the guar- 
antee that a part would be refunded 
after the war. The refundable portion of 
personal income taxes varied; 20% of 
business’ 100% excess-profits tax is to 
be refunded. Last week Ottawa an- 
nounced its plans for paying back $516,- 
500,000. The record of collections is as 
follows: 


Refundable 

Taxes Personal Corporation 
Collected: (Millions of Dollars) 
SME asa scKes 60 37 
i a, SL 130 $2.5 
a om Le 7 65 
a, re oe 72 


rere 260 256.5 

* Fiscal years. 

The government repayment schedule 
calls for refunds on the 1942-43 collec- 
tion of $97 million by Mar. 31, 1948. 
Other annual collections are to be repaid 
yearly. 

Canadian economists have speculated 
on the timing of repayment, some of 
them judging that it will serve to in- 
hibit any prospective postboom slump, 
coinciding fairly closely with the matur- 
ing of Canada’s eight-year war savings 
certificates. It is also thought that the 
repayment dates may be affected by the 
inflationary or deflationary character of 
the postwar period. Thus, if there should 
be clear evidence of an inadequacy of 
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asing power and investment capac- 
any time, the government may ad- 
the date of refund. 
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>», MNT STRIKE THREAT 


DNEY, N. S. —Although Canada 
sd the new year with only one 
ym-size strike on its books, nego- 
sare nearing a deadline for settle- 
, of two major disputes which 
| + affect Dominion-wide industries. 
| ' , strike action by 12,000 coal min- 
Lad 5 5,000 steelworkers in Nova Sco- 
employed by the big Dominion 
| & Coal Corp. (Dosco), is threat- 
1 if agreement is not reached by 
¢ 
his week coal miners and United 
« Workers officials were to mect 
) the operators to decide whether 
mment proposals are acceptable. 
United Steelworkers have protested 
bor Minister Humphrey Mitchell 
nst a regional War Labor Board 
jon refusing a general +¢ wage in- 
se. 
e coal miners reached agreement 
ill but one point last fall (BW- 
.17°45,p117), but a two-year con- 
was snagged on a cancellation 
introduced to protect the com- 
if price controls or subsidies paid 
he government are withdrawn. 
e steelworkers are faced with a 
jar company stand, and have made 
7 ited remarks about government 
ition if private enterprise can’t sign 
| contracts without prior promises 
wm Dominion aid. The union’s pro- 
== to Ottawa hinges on a claim that 
one member of the five-man labor 
d was ill, the board’s tie vote does 
— represent its majority opinion, 


ADIAN FARM TRACTOR 


CTS_ MBORONTO-—For the first time since 
2, when Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., 
ped production, Canada will manu- 
ure farm tractors. 
ockshutt Plow Co., Ltd., Brantford, 
veteran farm implement maker, 
designed its own tractor and signed 
tracts designed to guarantee output 
4 scale to meet competition from 
S. manufacturers. ‘Two cooperative 
implement companies will handle 
tractor along with the Cockshutt 
ester combine, swathers, and tiller 
bine. 
madian Co-operative Implement, 
, with some 50,000 members in the 
fe prairie provinces, and the Na- 
‘l Farm Machinery Cooperative, 
. Shelbyville, Ind., will handle the 
ishutt tractors under their own 
‘marks, while Cockshutt Plow will 
the tractors under the Cockshutt 
te through its Canadian dealers. 
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HOW TO INVEST 
FOR 1946 PROFITS 


New Program Lists Stocks and 
Bonds For Income and Profit — 
Yields Up To 6% 
CURRENT UNITED Report 

presents four groups of care- 
fully selected issues fe c the in- 
vestment of January funds — 
designed to meet the three major 
objectives of safety, income, and 
appreciation: 
5 investment type stocks 
5 issues for appreciation 
10 high-quality bonds 
4 rail bonds for income 
In addition this Report presents a bal- 
anced stock and bond portfolio for 1946, 


which can be easily adapted to the needs 
of both the large and small investor. 


We would like to place a copy of 
this portfolio in your hands as an 
example of how this service aids 
investors with timely, well- 
planned investment programs. 


Send for Bulletin BK-8 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Rewbury : St A“ r Boston 16, Mass. 


Kyou con obtain new products and 
processes without encountering the usual 
expense ond difficulties by subscribing 
to our New Products Service for Manu- 
facturers. 

In addition to the mony new products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in os the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We acquaint ourselves with your facili- 
ties, experience ond distribution set-up 
from information you send, ond then 
submit resumes of new products suitable 
for your manufacture and sale. If no 
deal is concluded there is no cost or 
obligation to you. 
Our engineering bacxground has proved 
valuable to clients having difficulty decid- 
ing whot products they should seek. 
Let us help you get ready now for 
the attractive selling opportunities 
thet ore cheod. Wire or write for 
complete information on our New 
m>/m Products Service . . . today. 


g 
_ NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DESIGNERS for INDUSTRY, Inc. 


2915 DETROIT AVE., DEPT. H.. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 170.6 176.4 165.2 129.2 
Railsoed ...... 66.7 68.0 63.9 47.2 
WHET cccdsces 89.4 888 81.9 57.4 
Bonds 
Industrial 124.2 123.8 123.4 121.3 
Railroad ...... 118.9 118.9 117.8 113.2 
WE ‘nb neseee 116.6 115.9 1166 116.7 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


News and Consequences 


Last week’s news that.the steel strike 
could not be averted (as so many had 
expected) and that security trading 
would be placed at once on an entirely 
cash basis by raising margin require- 
ments from 75% to 100% proved too 
bitter a dose for the stock market to 
swallow without some quite drastic 
price repercussions. 

e Despite the Dictum—Even though 
history shows it is generally wiser to 
obey, not violate, Wall Street’s ancient 
dictum against selling stocks on strike 
news, spells of profit-taking appeared. 
As a result, Big Board trading Friday 
soared to a 3,230,000-share level, a new 
peak since 1940's fall-of-France panic. 

The waves of liquidation that beat 
on the stock market’s price structure 
finally started to subside after the week 
end passed. By the close of trading 
on Monday of this week, however, 
most of the early-January gains, which 


had sent Dow-Jones’ industri; 
price index to a new po-t-|9} 
of 203.81, had vanished. S)\arp ;, 
ual losses were very plentifu|, 
e Firmer Tone—Since thin, ; 
firmer tone has been evideiced. \ 
theless, volume on the upside thi, 
has been much smaller thai: whey 
dation was the order of the day, \ 
selectivity in purchases has been , 
And to some midweek observer 
tally appeared to have many 9 
earmarks of a mere “technical rebo,, 
Some of the selling doubtless y; 
to the order placing the siarket 
cash basis; such an event is boy 
have its effect. However, such « 
wasn’t so important as some Street} 
are claiming. It was noticeab 
heaviest dealings continued to 
the low-priced stocks, barred from 
gin trading since last Marchi. 
Many brokers do expect that the 
cent trends toward wide price § 
tions will become more and mor 
ticeable as the full impact of the 
margin-tule is felt. But they are 
worried about the imminence of 
really bad major price break. 
claim such an eventuality would re 
a complete change in present pu 
psychology and that too many inve 
are now waiting for a good reces 
upon which to buy. 
e All the Fixings—As one experic: 
Street observer put it recently, al 
usual late bull market fixings are 
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HEAVY GOODS SHARE PRICES STILL LAG 
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of the Senderd & Poor's Corp. © BUSINESS WEEK 
"Yate ; 
ce of eat, including “enthusiasm, price ing during previous wild price upswings 
ak. sities, exaggerated optimism, and confirms this. 
ild reomper Shop sponsorship.” As he sees In the late 1920's, for instance, the 
nt pogggnen one is thus forced to deal “with heavy goods index scored less than 24% 
 invedqqtions, rather than facts, there is no _ of all its January, 1926-September, 1929, 
* recesdamtick” that can be relied upon. gains in 1926-27. Its sensational years 
ctime, however (perhaps even in were 1928, when 40% was chalked up, 
pene he thinks), “this surplus, excess, and 1929, when 36% was obtained be- 
'y. al qgeble buying power is going to be fore the price crackup. 


spent” and “then there is bound 
be trouble, some headaches, and a 
emand for aspirin.” 


-Act Performers 


e so-called “capital goods” group 
shares—despite the wartime prom- 
ce of their issuers as armament sup- 
sand the key position of those 
panies in the postwar scheme of 
g—has persistently lagged behind 
leaders in the 1942-4? bull market. 
ven last week, such stocks, meas- 
by Standard & Poor’s weekly price 
x, were still about 12% below their 
high despite a sharp early-Janu- 
nse. The over-all industrial index, 
the other hand, was some 6% 
er. The “consumers’ goods” aver- 
lad actually bettered its 1937 top 
wer 25%. 

smal Behavior—It is not unusual, 
ver, for stocks of the heavy goods 
‘tes (those making steel, p sory 
machinery, equipment, etc.) to lag 
ad. Their biggest moves are nor- 
y seen in the later stages of a 
market. A glance at their show- 
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e In Contrast—The consumers’ goods 
group, however, achieved about 47% 
of its advance in 1926-27 and the rest 
in 1928. The industrial index acted 
similarly. It recorded 30% of its gain 
in 1926-27, 48% in 1928, only 22% 
in 1929. 

Similar divergence was evidenced in 

1935-37. The heavy goods index scored 
only 38% of its total upsurge in 1935 
against the 59% achieved then by con- 
sumer goods stocks and 47% by the 
industrial average. In 1936, however, 
46% was acquired and another 16% 
in early 1937 against the 34% and 7% 
comparable figures disclosed by the con- 
sumer goods group and 41% and 12% 
by the industrial index. 
e Again?—Whether this will prove the 
case before the present bull market 
subsides remains to be seen. Many 
brokers, however, not only think that 
it will but rather expect the usual pat- 
tern to be accelerated shortly by the 
huge war-created, pent-up demand for 
products of the heavy goods industries. 
Consequently more and more sug- 
gestions of purchases in that group are 
being witnessed. 
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THE TREND 


LIBERTY DOES NOT COME FREE 


Along with eternal vigilance, one of the prices of 
liberty in the modern industrial state is the risk of strikes, 
and strikes which, in the very nature of the case, are 
likely to be decidedly damaging to the economy as a 
whole. Failure to face up to this unpalatable economic 
fact of life, it seems to us, is dangerously confusing a large 
share of what passes for thinking on what to do about 
present and prospective labor turmoil. 


© The failure manifests itself specifically in the widely 
held notion that it is possible (1) to enjoy the benefits of 
collective bargaining on wages and working conditions 
until this more or less orderly manifestation of economic 
freedom breaks down and degenerates into a crude test 
of economic strength by strike, and (2) then to avoid 
the wear and tear of such a test by having arrangements 
for the government to step in and direct a settlement 
which will end the strike. The fact is, of course, that 
the two processes are quite incompatible. To the extent 
to which arrangements to have the government step in 
and settle strikes are effective they wreck collective 
bargaining. 

If there is any lesson which our wartime experience 
in handling labor disputes should have taught us it is this. 
The National War Labor Board was available to settle 
any consequential labor dispute by what amounted to 
compulsory arbitration. As a consequence, there was no 
finality about collective bargaining, and it went by the 
boards accordingly. Indeed, there were manifold in- 
stances where disagreements were taken to the board 
for settlement without even a pretense that the parties 
had talked over, let alone bargained over, the issues in- 
volved. “Why bother?” they said frankly. “It will be 
settled in Washington.” While its tripartite member- 
ship saw eye to eye on very little, there was no disagree- 
ment around the National War Labor Board that it had 
crippled collective bargaining. 


© President Truman seemed to reflect an awareness of 
this lesson when, shortly after V-J Day, he told Con- 
gress “With the return to peacetime economy and the 
elimination of the present temporary wartime agencies 
and procedures, we must look to collective bargaining, 
aided and supplemented by a truly effective system of 
conciliation and voluntary arbitration, as the best and 
most democratic method of maintaining sound indus- 
trial relations.” However, under pressure to do some- 
thing about strikes, he then proceeded to undercut this 
basic policy proposition by instituting his “fact-finding” 
program whereby government boards investigate major 
labor disputes, announce conclusions about suitable 
settlements, and then rely on public opinion to give 
them force. While these opinions lack the force of 


government authority which the National \\ar Ly 
Board decisions had, their effect in scuttling collegs 
bargaining is different only in degree. The availability, 
“fact-finding” machinery gives those who do not like 
way collective bargaining is working another chance 
get their way in Washington, and collective bargainig 
suffers accordingly. 

This would be true regardless of whether or not 4 
so-called “fact-finding” boards were packed in favor ¢ 
management, in favor of labor—as it is the general opin 
ion of management that they have been thus far 
staffed with that phenomenon to be found only on ti 
other side of the gates of Paradise, the completely un 
biased man. The very existence of machinery to recon 
mend settlements of disputes where collective bargiis 
ing has broken down provides its own assurance that; 
will be used by one side or the other and that collect 
bargaining will be undermined. 


© It does not follow, of course, that because arrangemeni 
for governmental review of the results of collective bx 
gaining undermine the process, nothing can be done + 
make the process work better. For collective bargainin 
to work well there must be a fairly even balance betwee 
the bargaining weight of the two parties concerned. Th 
Wagner Act was passed on the theory that the balan 
was too heavily weighted on the side of management 
Now it is the almost unanimous opinion of managemen 
and many other people, that the balance has swe 
too far over on the side of labor. If they are right abo 
it, revision of the W agner Act is essential to effective o 
lective bargaining. It is not the intention here, however 
to pass on that issue. 

It does not follow either that, because collective ba 
gaining would be upset, nothing should ever be done tt 
provide for government settlement of strikes. Som 
enterprises may provide services so absolutely crucial tt 
the life of the community that any damage done to o0 
lective bargaining in trying to keep them going shoul 
be regarded as of secondary importance. Also there 
be peculiarly critical periods—of war, or reconversici 
—when it is more important to try to stop strikes tha 
to protect collective bargaining. 


© It does very decidedly follow, however, that governmel 
machinery for settling strikes, whether by “fact finding 
or by some more binding form of arbitration, is ai 
machinery for wrecking collective bargaining and t 
freedom from government control of economic life thd 
goes with it. To have it otherwise, it would be neces 
to master the trick of having one’s cake and eating 4 
too. In these troublous times it might be well to bear# 
mind that no one has yet learned how to do that. 
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